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ALONE? 
You can if you will rey. at the chair and 
let us do all your laboratory work: 


Six or seven’ hours a day at the chair and the rest of 
your time) spent’ in restful recreation, is your duty to 
your country, community and yourself. Our privilege is 
to assist you in this patriotic service to humanity, of 
continuing with your labors, by constructing your DEN- 
TURES; PORCELAIN JACKETS, THIMBLE BRIDGES, 
CAST REMOVABLES, GOLD CROWNS. and 
SOLDERED BRIDGES, 


| As you want it, when you want if, and rightly priced. 

















COMPLETE DENTAL LABORATORY 


.W. SCHNEIDER 
‘30 N. MICHIGAN AVE.- CHICAGO 


PHONE CENTRAL 1680 






















MUTUAL COOPERATION 


Na 


The war has placed an unprecedented strain upon the dental 


laboratory. 


Laboratory work of the highest quality has always been the 
guarantee of GENERAL DENTAL LABORATORIES. In 
order to maintain this we ask for the cooperation of the pro- 
fession in providing as much time as possible. Our staff of 
skilled technicians can and will give you the same high type 
of dental service that you have always received. However, 
delays are unavoidable, materials are sometimes not available 


and delivery service has had to be cut to a minimum. 


Mutual cooperation between the profession and the dental 


laboratory will assure satisfaction to all. 


GENERAL DENTAL LABORATORIES 


Distinctive Restorations 


25 E. Washington St. Sta. 7869 Chicago 








Ticonium Is the Different 
Non-Precious Metal for Dentures 


Ticonium is an alloy of Chromium, Cobalt, Molybdenum, Nickel 
and Beryllium. Nickel increases corrosive resistance, improves 
ductility, and lowers the fusing point of Ticonium. Beryllium 
further reduces the fusing point and improves the physical 
properties of Ticonium and the quality of Ticonium castings. 
The low fusing point of Ticonium is important because it en- 
ables us to use a refractory investment with a definite setting 


and thermal expansion. 


The superior physical properties of Ticonium insure restorations 
that are lighter, stronger, cleaner, more comfortable, more 


accurate, and more beautiful. 


Different Composition, Different Physicals 


TICONIUM 
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THERE 1S A TICONIUM LABORATORY NEAR YOU 


CHICAGO 


Uptown Dental Laboratory, 4753 Broadway—Phone Long Beach 5480 
M. E. Naughton, 7854 So. Eberhart Ave.—Stewart 0243 

R. D. Elmer & Co., 55 E. Washington St.—Phone Central 5426 

Illinois Dental Laboratory, 4010 W. Madison St.—Phone Nevada 0088 
Oral Art Laboratory, 25 E. Washington St.—Phone Dearborn 8770 


* * * 


Mcinnes Dental Laboratory, 1110 Talcott Building, Rockford, Ill. 
Campbell Dental Laboratory, 322 Illinois Bldg., Champaign, Ill. 
Dental Arts Laboratory, Jefferson Building, Peoria, Ill. 

Milton Dental Laboratory, 617 Myers Building, Springfield, Ill. 
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ROVED 


8 tooth colors will match 9 out 
of 10 cases without blending. 
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GERMICIDAL KRYPTEX 


Kryptex with 0.2% mercuram- 
monium chloride added. Ideal for 
cementing orthodontic bands. 
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29% aver phosphate added. 
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THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 
55 E. Washington Street Jefferson and Fulton Sts. 
Chicago, Ill. Peoria, Ill. 
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FRANK J. HURLSTONE, PRESIDENT 
ILLINOIS STATE DENTAL SOCIETY 


Frank J. Hurlstone, who will serve as president of 
the state society during the coming year, has a long 
record of service to organized dentistry. He was a 
member of the Executive Council, 1935-37; Chair- 
man of the Clinic Committee, 1939; Chairman of 
the Committee on Infraction of Laws, 1942; Chair- 
man of the State Dental Advisory Committee for 
Emergency Relief, 1943; Chairman of the Illinois 


State Scrap Drive, 1943. 
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Illinois State Dental Society Holds Successful 
Meeting in Peoria May 10-13 


The 79th annual meeting of the Illinois State Dental 

Society, geared to wartime essentialities, provided 

members from all sections of the state with highly 
important information both topical and scientific. 


The 79th annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois State Dental Society came to a 
successful close on Thursday, May 13, 
when Frank J. Hurlstone, of Chicago, 
was installed as president for the com- 
ing year. Registration at the four day 
meeting in the Pere Marquette hotel, 
Peoria reached 830. Five hundred and 
eighty-two dentists registered, an un- 
usual number for these war days. 


President-Elect 


Ned A. Arganbright, of Freeport, was 
named president-elect of the society at 
the business meeting on Wednesday 
evening, May 12. Wilfred S. Peters, of 
Peoria, hard-working chairman of the 
Local Arrangements Committee, was 
elected vice-president. The secretary- 
librarian, L. H. Jacob, of Peoria, and 
the treasurer, R. W. McNulty, of Chi- 
cago, were reelected. 


Four new members of the Executive 
Council were also elected. They are H. 
C. Burt, of LaSalle, for the Northeastern 
District; Howard A. Moreland, of 
Cairo, for the Southern District ; Robert 
J. Pollock, of Chicago and R. B. Mun- 
dell, of Winnetka, for the Chicago Dis- 
trict. These men replaced J. A. Steele, 
of Marengo, C. S. Kurz, of Carlyle, L. 
E. Kurth, of Chicago and William E. 
Mayer, of Evanston, who retired from 
the Council after serving a three year 
term. 


A.D.A. Delegates 


The following men were named as 
delegates to the American Dental Asso- 
ciation meeting in Cincinnati next 
October: Frank J. Hurlstone, Chicago ; 
N. A. Arganbright, Freeport; L. H. 
Jacob, Peoria; R. W. McNulty, Chi- 
cago; H. W. Oppice, Chicago; Earl P. 
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Boulger, Chicago; William E. Mayer, 
Evanston ; William P. Schoen, Chicago ; 
James A. Nowlan, Chicago; Harry A. 
Hartley, Chicago; Luther W. Hughes, 
Harvey; Harold W. Welch, Chicago; 
Robert I. Humphrey, Chicago; Glenn 
E. Cartwright, Chicago; R. G. Nichol- 
son, Aurora; H. C. Burt, LaSalle; Ben 
H. Sherrard, Rock Island ; H. C. Brown, 
Bloomington; John W. Green, Spring- 
field; H. M. Tarpley, Quincy; Lloyd 
H. Dodd, Decatur ; W. J. Gonwa, Chris- 
man; Neil D. Vedder, Carrollton and 
C. S. Kurz, Carlyle. 


Alternates 


The alternates for the meeting of the 
American Dental Association are: Frank 
A. Farrell, Chicago; James H. Keith, 
Evanston; Robert J. Wells, Chicago ; 
S. R. Kleiman, Chicago; B. Placek, 
Chicago; S. M. Rakow, Chicago; Leo 
W. Kremer, Chicago; Edwin W. Bau- 
mann, Arlington Heights; Joseph B. 
Zielinski, Chicago; Jerome Wilher, 
Chicago; Elmer M. Ebert, Chicago; 
Ernest Goldhorn, Chicago; A. C. Will- 
man, Kankakee; J. W. Zelko, Joliet; 
H. Lyle Acton, Sterling; Charles S. 
Helm, Rockford; Clarke E. Chamber- 
lain, Peoria; A. W. Peterson, Blooming- 
ton; J. J. Donelan, Springfield; R. W. 
McLellan, Carthage; G. W. Akerly, 
Milford ; L. G. McMillan, Danville ; H. 
A. Moreland, Cairo and J. E. Mahoney, 
Wood River. 

Several amendments to the constitu- 
tion and bylaws were made as follows: 
the definition of “Active Member” was 
rewritten to include those licensed to 
practice in any state or territory of the 
United States of America rather than 
Illinois alone. The name of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation and Recommenda- 
tions for Appointment of Members of 
the State Board of Dental Examiners 
was changed to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Policy, and the name of the Com- 
mittee to Promote Closer Relations and 
Cooperate with the Illinois State Med- 
ical Society was changed to the Com- 
mittee on Interprofessional Relations. 
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The membership of the Study Club 
Committee was changed to include one 
member from each district. Two other 
amendments were tabled. 


Proposed Legislation 


The Legislative Committee, with 
John W. Green, of Springfield, as chair- 
man, has prepared a bill, Senate Bill 
402, which proposes to amend the Den- 
tal Practice Act as follows: (a) to make 
more rigid that portion of the Act which 
prohibits dental laboratories from ad- 
vertising to the public; (b) to eliminate 
that portion of the Act which permits 
dentists to announce reduced fees in 
times of economic stress; (c) to add to 
the list of offenses that violation of the 
Act constitutes grounds for revocation 
of license; (d) to make it illegal for a 
dentist to display an illuminated sign. 
This bill has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Licensing and Miscellany of 
the Senate. 

At the opening session, Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 11, President Neil D. Vedder 
gave an excellent presidential address 
which was discussed by Glenn E. Cart- 
wright, of Chicago; both papers are 
printed in their entirety in this issue of 
the JOURNAL. 

The annual banquet, with Stanley B. 
LaDue, of Chillicothe, as chairman, was 
held on Tuesday evening, May 11. It 
was the largest state banquet of many 
years, about 450 being present. Presi- 
dent Vedder introduced a list of dis- 
tinguished guests, including several post 
dental surgeons of the Sixth Service 
Command. The banquet, held in the 
beautiful, flag-draped ball room of the 
Pere Marquette hotel, was the military 
high point of this war meeting. The 
two principal speakers of the evening 
were Maj. Kenneth R. Cofield, D.C., 
A.U.S., Surgeon General’s liaison officer 
to the American Dental Association, who 
spoke on “Dentistry Meeting the Emer- 
gency,” and Capt. C. Raymond Wells, 
D.C., U.S.N.R., chief dental officer of 


the Selective Service System and _presi- 
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dent-elect of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, whose address was titled “Selec- 
tive Service and Its Application to 
Dentistry.” The Orpheus Club, Peoria 
male chorus, entertained with superb 
vocal selections; C. E. Bollinger, Peoria 
dentist, was the piano accompanist. 


Military Motif 


The program carried out the military 
motif of the meeting. On its cover, in 
red, white and blue with a gold border, 
was the service flag of Illinois. dentistry. 
Printed in the program were the names 
of the 846 Illinois dentists who are in 
military service; heading the list were 
the gold starred names of the two men 
who have lost their lives in service, 
Edward J. O’Reilly and Gerhart F. 
Riba. This program is to be mailed to 
all those in the armed forces. 

Frank A. Farrell, of Chicago, chair- 
man of the Program Committee, pre- 
sented the following excellent speakers : 
Dr. Reed O. Dingman, of Ann Arbor ; 
Dr. Lloyd H. Dodd, of Decatur; Dr. 
Wayne B. Slaughter, of Chicago; Italo 
F. Volini, M.D., of Chicago ; Dr. Marcus 
L. Ward, of Ann Arbor; Dr. Jesse V. 
Boswell, of Springfield, Missouri; Dr. 
Bland N. Pippin, of St. Louis; Dr. A. J. 
McCulloch, of St. Louis; Dr. T. R. 
Moore, of St. Louis and Dr. Charles S. 
Kurz, of Carlyle. 

L. W. Neber, of Springfield, chairman, 
and W. J. Gresens, of Chicago, vice- 
chairman, introduced an imposing list 
of seventy-two clinicians representing all 
branches of dentistry. Washington Uni- 
versity, School of Dentistry and the Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery, School 
of Dentistry, Loyola University pre- 
sented group faculty clinics. 

A feature of the state meeting was the 
presentation of the John N. Crouse Den- 
tal Endowment Award to Dr. Marcus 
L. Ward, of Ann Arbor. Dr. Ward is 
the Jonathan Taft Professor of Dentis- 
try at the University of Michigan, School 


of Dentistry and a past president of the 
American Dental Association. 

C. B. Clarno, as acting chairman, pre- 
sented a group of excellent scientific and 
commercial exhibits; such exhibits are 
difficult to arrange to war transportation 
problems. 

For the first time the annual sports 
dinner was held at the headquarters 
hotel. It has previously been customary 
to hold this dinner at the golf club at 
which the annual golf meet was held. 
The change this year was necessitated 
by the war transportation and food 
problems. The sports program consisted 
of bowling under acting chairman L. L. 
Strong, golf under Albert Applebaum 
and the sports dinner under acting 
chairman L. L. Steward. Because of the 
continuous rain, attendance at the out- 
door events was at a minimum; how- 
ever, a few hardy souls participated. 
The sports dinner was unusually well 
attended. 


Orchids To Peters 


Much credit for the success of the 
meeting is due to the officers of the 
society and to the several other com- 
mittees. The Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee with Wilfred S. Peters as chair- 
man and C. E. Bollinger as vice-chair- 
man, made all the physical arrange- 
ments. E. H. Mahle, acting chairman 
of the Hotel Committee, did an excellent 
job under trying circumstances. Infor- 
mation and announcements were han- 
dled by A. Alexander. Publicity was 
done through the active committee 
headed by A. L. McDonough. The Re- 
ception Committee was under the chair- 
manship of E. E. Hoag. The Ladies 
Entertainment Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mary Elizabeth Sim- 
mons, arranged a number of well at- 
tended affairs for ladies. 

The Executive Council set the date 
of the next meeting for May 1944 in 
Springfield. 
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The President’s Address 





By Net D. Vepper, D.D.S. 


Neil D. Vedder, president of the Illinois State Dental 

Society, delivered the following address at the first 

general session of the 79th annual meeting of the 
society on May I 1, 1943 


This morning it is my pleasant privi- 
lege to welcome you to the 79th annual 
meeting of the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety and to thank you for the trust 
placed in me, as well as for the signal 
honor conferred in electing me to serve 
as your executive this past year. 

Many state dental society presidents, in 
their annual addresses, do not review 
their societies’ activities, which to me 
evinces a lack of interest or pride in their 
organizations. It may be fortunate also 
that our presidents do not necessarily give 
an inaugural address outlining their de- 
sired aims. 


Turmoil of Times 


During the past twelve months events 
have transpired so rapidly throughout 
this war-stricken and strife-torn world 
that even dentistry, already confused by 
diverse military, health, school and so- 
cialized programs, has had little time to 
make real decisions. Our society refused 
to become disconcerted by this turmoil, 
for each official, committee chairman 
and member seemed to sense the added 
responsibility and tried to accomplish 
even more than was required. 

My debt to all is so great it will never 
be repaid. 

The united membership of this society 
in its desire to promote the best interests 
of organized dentistry has surely proven 
its loyalty. Let us bend our every effort 
for its continuance. 

Where failure is apparent to any of 
you, please blame your president and no 
one else. My only alibi must be a physi- 
cal or mental frailty. 
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It is impossible to cover the many ac- 
tivities of the committees as they deserve 
—time does not permit. The Executive 
Council and its Ad Interim Committee 
have met on call with every member 
present except where illness or death pre- 
vented. The agenda was completely dis- 
posed of each time, regardless of length 
or argument. 


Membership Increase 


Most of the facts and figures given 
this morning are not news to you who 
are assembled here, for you who are pres- 
ent at this opening session are vitally in- 
terested in this society’s welfare, and it is 
you who are and have been its back bone 
and sinews and have read much, if not 
each page, of each issue of our JOURNAL 
which has so faithfully published all such 
items. 

Membership.—No organization such as 
ours can successfully operate without an 
active and increasing membership. On 
December 31, 1942 the membership 
totaled 5,020, a gain of 248 over 1941. 
The year 1941 showed a gain of 92 over 
1940. A further breakdown shows a total 
delinquency of 61 in 1942 as compared 
with 157 in 1941. In 1942 the Chicago 
delinquency was only 43 as compared 
with 112 in 1941. Almost two thirds of 
all delinquencies were removed. Such 
changes do not just happen. They come 
about through concentration and con- 
tinuous effort on the part of each com- 
mittee member, plus generalship. At 
present, in 1943, our membership roll 
shows 4,652 as of April 9 and credit 
should be given again to the Chicago 








area because of the 2,417 Chicago den- 
tists registered at the Midwinter meeting, 
all of whom had to be registered if in 
attendance at that meeting. 

This all shows the expert tact and 
workmanship of the secretary, chairman, 
vice-chairman and entire personnel of the 
Membership Committee. 

Dental Health Education.—This com- 
mittee has met on call without unavoid- 
able absenteeism. Its duties have been 
greatly enlarged during the past year. 
Its chairman, vice-chairman, secretary 
and other members have on several occa- 
sions made visits to and sat in on extra 
curricular meetings such as Parent 
Teachers Congresses, State Nutrition 
Committee meetings, etc. 


Postgraduate Courses 


The Dental Health Education Com- 
mittee’s first and organizational meeting 
was held in Springfield on July 23, 1942. 
At that meeting dentistry was given ex- 
cellent recognition by Roland R. Cross, 
M.D., and his corps of assistants. Dr. 
Cross, as you know, is chief of the state 
Department of Public Health. On this 
same date this committee met with the 
chief of the Division of Dental Health 
Education. Matters discussed were den- 
tal health programs to be instituted in 
county health units, an emergency pro- 
gram for Civilian Defense, Red Cross 
training for dentists, rehabilitation of 
military registrants, dental and medical 
advisory committees, an industrial hy- 
giene program and postgraduate courses 
in public health dentistry, etc. 

Postgraduate courses in public health 
dentistry were held the past year in De- 
catur, Centralia, Sterling, Springfield, 
LaSalle, Bloomington and Chicago, with 
splendid attendance reports. 

As a result of selective service ex- 
amination findings, this committee has 
endeavored to intensify its work the past 
year. 

Our state is well organized as to com- 
ponent and county dental health chair- 
men, and is prepared to cooperate with 


the Council on Dental Health of the 
American Dental Association. Among 
the major accomplishments this past year 
has been the close cooperation with the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

The chairman of the Dental Health 
Education Committee and, in some in- 
stances, other members as well as my- 
self attended four of these meetings, three 
in Chicago and one in Peoria. The 
chairman and his committee have 
worked unceasingly to keep the program 
the outstanding one in this entire nation. 
We feel that it is the duty of each of 
the membership to cooperate in every 
possible way to assist in this program. 
For, while we cannot and will not over- 
look present needs, we must take a far 
look ahead to the day when, through 
education and diet, we will observe better 
teeth, clean wholesome mouth condi- 
tions and a highly improved and health- 
ier race of people. 

One member of this committee, Lt. 
John J. Donelan, Jr., is located at Great 
Lakes Naval Station. 


Dental Public Health 


State Department of Public Health, 
Dental Division—The work of the im- 
mediate past chief of the Division of 
Dental Health Education of the state De- 
partment of Public Health, Charles F. 
Deatherage, ties directly in with the work 
of the Dental Health Education Commit- 
tee. 

The war caused activities to multiply, 
but no chaotic condition resulted. Last 
spring Gov. Dwight H. Green appointed 
a dental advisory committee to assist the 
Illinois State Council of Defense. The 
profession was organized for emergency 
health service in the Illinois Civilian De- 
fense Program. A regional representative 
was appointed for each of the nine dis- 
tricts and for each component and 
county. Several larger municipalities 
were organized and Civilian Defense 
dental officers appointed at the various 
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levels. Names of these Civilian Defense 
dental officers were reported to the sec- 
retary, to the Military Affairs Committee, 
and to the Division of Dental Health Ed- 
ucation of the state Department of 
Health. Outlines for organization and 
service procedures were mailed to each 
such officer by the dental division. So 
many new phases created by war condi- 
tions caused many former activities to be 
curtailed or entirely eliminated, so the 
following program was inaugurated : 


New Program 


1. Stimulation of dental health edu- 
cation among dentists, teachers and 
nurses. 

2. Distribution of authentic dental 
health educational material to schools, 
industrial plants and other interested 
groups. 

3. Supervision of all dental care pro- 
grams in the state for which federal funds 
are budgeted. 

4. A contribution to the war effort 
to develop and foster plans and super- 
vise the efforts to obtain effective and 
practical dental programs in industry. 

5. To develop remedial service pro- 
grams for the dentally indigent among : 
(a) Pre-school children and pre-natal 
women. (b) School children with spe- 
cial emphasis on high school boys soon 
eligible for military service. (c) Medi- 
cally indigent patients in the Venereal 
Disease Program with a view of improv- 
ing the patient’s oral health and thus in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the treat- 
ment for syphilis. (d) Registrants and 
vital defense workers. 

A model demonstration dental clinic 
was established in the Will County 
Health Department at Joliet and began 
operation in August 1942. One staff 
dentist and one nurse were assigned at 
this clinic. Staff dentists were also as- 
signed to Cook, Williamson and Morgan 
County Health Departments. 

Another staff dentist has been assigned 
to the Division of Industrial Hygiene of 
the state Department of Health to de- 


velop the industrial dental hygiene pro- 
gram. A colored dentist was assigned to 
a school dental clinic for colored children 
in Alton, and he also conducts a dental 
educational program in the East Side 
Health Unit in East St. Louis. 

Five staff dentists completed post- 
graduate courses in Public Health Ad- 
ministration at the University of Michi- 
gan and received Master of Public 
Health degrees as per requirements. 


Dental Health Education 


Dental health education has not re- 
ceived the’ recognition it deserves, and 
possibly never will, even though military 
examinations have shown the dire need, 
not to mention other glaring examples. 
Proper diet instruction is lacking too, and 
our profession is much at fault. 

Please read carefully in the April issue 
of the Journal of the American Dental 
Association, not only the editorial page, 
but the excellent article by Walter J. 
Pelton. Then decide for yourself if den- 
tal health is entitled to only .o7 per cent 
of the $118,000,000 budgeted for health 
work from all sources. Must we continue 
to sleep while Rome burns? 

The immediate past chief of the den- 
tal division in our state Department of 
Public Health has been the guiding gen- 
ius of this past year’s program and has 
ever been on guard to see that dentistry 
was cared for in every public health pro- 
gram. We have overlooked no oppor- 
tunity to cooperate and trust his succes- 
sor will receive the same or even greater 
support, for we candidly believe dental 
health education may be our life pre- 
server in this crisis. 

Legislation—The Executive Council 
directed this committee to prepare a 
tentative bill designed to legalize the 
licensure of oral hygienists in this state 
and one requiring biennial registration 
of dentists. 

The biennial registration requisite met 
with departmental and administration 
opposition and has been deleted from this 
year’s program. 
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During the past year this committee 
considered, gave support to or denied 
support to such bills as the Traynor bill, 
the Buck bill, Temporary Licensure of 
Dentists, bills providing benefits for serv- 
ice men, etc. Sterling V. Mead, chair- 
man of the Committee on Dental Legis- 
lation of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, deserves special commendation. 


Proposed Amendments 


During the present legislative session 
the following, and possibly other needed, 
amendments to the Dental Practice Act 
will be sought : 

1. To eliminate that portion of the 
Dental Practice Act which permits den- 
tists “to announce reduced fees in times 
of economic stress.” 

2. To add to the list of offenses, that 
“violation of the Dental Practice Act 
constitutes grounds for revocation of li- 
cense.” 

3. Make it “illegal for a dentist to dis- 
play an illuminated sign.” 

This committee as a whole met twice 
this past year, but its chairman and 
members have often conferred by mail 
and telephone. The committee has at all 
times maintained cordial relations with 
and received excellent cooperation from 
the state Department of Public Health 
and the state Department of Registration 
and Education. No duties were imposed 
upon this committee that were not faith- 
fully, accurately and promptly consum- 
mated. 

Infraction of Laws.—This Committee 
has had little trouble outside larger cities. 
In Joliet a laboratory man named Boy- 
den was convicted, awarded a jail sen- 
tence and fine. He is appealing and sen- 
tence has been deferred. At this writing 
Cook County prosecutions are upset a 
bit owing to an adverse decision in the 
A.A.A. Laboratory case. The State’s At- 
torney is endeavoring to reopen the case 
on a writ of error. We sincerely hope 
eventually to have our Dental Practice 
Act upheld in its entirety. 

The Traynor bill became effective last 
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year, but in a conference with American 
Dental Association officials it was deemed 
advisable to postpone attempts to prose- 
cute offenders until after the disputed 
six months period had elapsed, or about 
next month. Only by testing this bill in 
court can its real effectiveness be judged. 

Public Welfare-—This committee has 
functioned smoothly the past year and 
has obtained excellent cooperation from 
our state Department of Public Welfare, 
especially from the director and the 
superintendent of the Department of 
Dental Service, C. L. Daniels. Several 
matters have tended to relieve a former 
semi-chaotic condition. All of the insti- 
tutional dentists are now members of the 
state society, and we feel sure are caring 
for institutional patients in as an efficient 
and humane a manner as is possible 
under the increasingly crowded condition 
of these institutions. Several recommen- 
dations are made, with the knowledge of 
the difficulty of obtaining all of them. 
We feel that the number of dentists 
should be increased when such are avail- 
able. We also think the superintendent 
should receive better notice especially on 
stationery, etc., and that general salary 
increases in keeping with the type of 
work done should be obtained. Also de- 
serving special commendation for their 
excellent services this past year are the 
chairmen and the various county com- 
mittees. 


Study Club 


Study Club.—This committee’s activi- 
ties were sharply curtailed during the 
past year. Cancellation of several meet- 
ings in districts where meetings were 
formerly held was due mainly to two 
factors. (1) Inability of the membership 
to arrive at a central meeting place be- 
cause of lack of proper bus or rail trans- 
portation. (2) Patriotic endeavor on the 
part of most practitioners in refraining 
from giving false statements so as to ob- 
tain a higher gas rationing card. 

Military Affairs—This committee 
would have functioned continuously had 











it not been that W. I. McNeil agreed to 
serve as head of the Procurement and 
Assignment Service for the dental pro- 
fession in the state of Illinois. Dr. Mc- 
Neil once more has proven his ability 
as a director, coordinator and peace- 
maker extraordinary in this role. The 
dentists in this state, particularly the 
younger men, I am sure greatly appre- 
ciate his services. Dr. McNeil’s various 
committeemen deserve commendation 
for their continued cooperation. 

The Military Affairs Committee, as 
formerly, has cared for routine collabora- 
tion with the War Service Committee 
of the American Dental Association, the 
Procurement and Assignment Service 
and personal affairs of the remaining un- 
called younger dentists. Deferment of 
dental laboratory technicians and health 
and welfare service personnel has all 
come through this branch and practically 
everything of this sort has been cleared 
through the secretary’s office. Two mem- 
bers of this committee are now in mili- 
tary service, Col. Paul W. Clopper, Sta- 
tion Hospital, Fort Sheridan, and Maj. 
Newton J. Krabbe, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 


Dentists in Service 


Each month our JouRNAL has pub- 
lished authoritative military information, 
making it unnecessary to go into further 
detail. Suffice it to say that Illinois has 
given and will continue to furnish its 
large quota to the military dental corps. 
On April 8 the total number of Illinois 
dentists in the armed services was 852. 

The complaint most often reported to 
our office has been the lack of recogni- 
tion of our profession when advancement 
in rank is deserved. 

Illinois Dental Journal—During the 
past year the former editor resigned to 
accept the assistant editorship of the 
Journal of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, and we bespeak for him continued 
success. He has done and is doing ex- 
cellent work. 
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The state society was fortunate in ob- 
taining as his successor one who we are 
sure will continue to uphold the high es- 
tate the JouRNAL has held these past 
years. The entire staff has contributed 
greatly not only to the success of the 
JOURNAL, but has materially benefited 
the membership as a whole. A compari- 
son of our publication with any similar 
one will convince you of the truth of this 
statement. 

My only criticism might be the lack 
of news and other contributions from 
the various component reporters. 


Relief Fund 


Relief Fund.—Final figures show that 
$2,595.85 was contributed to the Relief 
Fund drive of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. This is an excellent showing, 
but we should not be content until con- 
tributions equal, at least in dollars, the 
membership of the society. Some states 
include a fee for this fund in the annual 
dues statements. 

Transportation—This committee had 
a real job in the past year and did it well. 
The chairman, Capt. W. M. Peters, Fort 
Lewis, Washington, is in military service. 

Publicity: A committee, unheralded 
and unnoticed on the official stationery, 
which was responsible for much of the in- 
formation we all received concerning this 
meeting. 

Horace Wells Centenary.—At the di- 
rection of an American Dental Associa- 
tion committee we recently appointed a 
“Horace Wells Centenary Committee” 
for Illinois, to plan a suitable observance, 
during 1944, of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of Horace Wells’ demonstra- 
tion to the world that relief from pain 
was possible by inhaling nitrous oxide 
gas. 

Dental Salvage-—Henry A. Swanson 
directed the nationwide dental salvage 
drive. The efficient president-elect of the 
state society was appointed chairman of 
the drive in Illinois and as usual did his 
work well. Complete returns are not 








available at this time, but we are confi- 
dent that Illinois totals will show her 
near or at the top. 

Change in Constitution In my opin- 
ion our Constitution should be changed, 
allowing the date of our annual meeting 
to be more flexible. At present less than 
three months elapse between the Chicago 
Midwinter meeting and this one. Pos- 
sibly an early fall meeting would be bet- 
ter. 

General.—We have lost to the grim 
reaper this past year three former presi- 
dents in addition to others who have 
served us so loyally. They will be missed, 


but we rejoice in having enjoyed their . 


services and companionship. You will 
receive appropriate reports and resolu- 
tions later this morning. 

Throughout the past year it was my 
pleasant privilege to visit nearly every 
district in the state, several components 
in some districts, and in each one I could 
see and feel the same spirit of friendly 
cooperation. In few instances were there 
refusals or alibis given when members 
were assigned positions or jobs to do. 
Everyone seems to be intent on doing his 
best for the good of his component, dis- 
trict, state or national society, and that 
is as it should be. 


Socialized Trends 


My great desire was to hold in check, 
in so far as my ability would permit, the 
progress of socialized dentistry. The one 
real question to decide upon reading any 
health, legislative, military or educa- 
tional communication coming to my of- 
fice the past two years was how will 
socialized dentistry appear in _ this 
scheme? Every innovation presented a 
possible trap. This is not a political mat- 
ter, nor is it confined to this state or 
these United States. The seed has been 
broadcast and will germinate whenever 
and wherever given an opportunity. We 
need apply no Jules Verne theory or 
imagination to perceive whither our 
course tends, Numerous programs have 


been offered such as the Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and particularly our own 
health education program, while more 
recently has appeared the Beveridge 
plan, the Canadian plan and the Ameri- 
can Dental Association Council on Den- 
tal Health outline of an “overall” cov- 
erage of this situation. 


Dental Health Council 


‘While not so complete as some might 
desire, the last named is a long step in 
the right direction. In some respects the 
Illinois Dental Health Education plan is 
more advanced and for that reason we 
did not appoint, as was suggested by 
President J. Ben Robinson, a new special 
State Council on Dental Health as a unit 
of the National Council on Dental 
Health. We felt that the Dental 
Health Education Committee, through 
its close cooperation with the state De- 
partment of Public Health, was fully 
capable of coping with the situation. 
Also the above named committee had 
some time ago organized the components 
and larger cities much the same as Presi- 
dent Robinson suggested. In my opinion 
if and when our Dental Health Educa- 
tion Committee is also fully vested with 
the power to combat, as it senses the im- 
minent danger of, any and all subversive 
socialistic tendencies, that will be our 
most powerful weapon. 

Some of the states as well as the Amer- 
ican Dental Association have promoted a 
Physical Fitness Program for the High 
School Victory Corps. Recently, in con- 
ferring with Dr. Cross and the superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Vernon L. 
Nickell, we found them not only willing 
but anxious to cooperate with the Ameri- 
can Dental Association and the society in 
this program. However, in these days 
when new formulas appear often, such 
as before mentioned, plus our greatly 
broadened National Social Security Act, 
most of us become confused. After all 
it is the public appeal that counts and 
gains the necessary votes in our legislative 
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bodies, so it is up to our profession to 
publicize and properly present an effi- 
cient overall program. 

We cannot afford to be niggardly in 
our efforts and willingness in meeting this 
trend. We have read of too many in- 
stances during these past months where 
bluntness and obstinacy did not work. 
If we pursue such a course, we may 
suddenly discover the healing professions 
mere puppets, subject to the whims of a 
vacillating populace. 

We are confronted by an enlarged task, 
with our armed forces scattered all over 
the earth, exacting dental service as never 
before plus defense areas and civilian 
dental needs increasing on our home 
front, plus an ever increasing demand 
for complete dental care for indigents. 


Accelerated Program 


The three dental schools in this state 
are now on an accelerated program. 
School is in session twelve months in the 
year, with the exception of a few weeks 
between terms, and summer vacations 
have been eliminated. It now appears 
that dental students are to be inducted 
into the army and will attend school as 
privates, though at present the situation 
is somewhat indefinite. These dental 
schools are courageously and efficiently 
carrying on with greatly depleted facul- 
ties because of continuous losses to the 
armed forces. 

Also we face the possibility of tempo- 
rary licensure. This situation is perhaps 
not so acute at present in most Illinois 
areas as in some states, but before Janu- 
ary I, 1943 this state had furnished 643 
dentists out of almost 12,000 dentists in 
the entire armed forces. Also, bear in 
mind, we shall send perhaps a similar 
number during 1943 if, as planned, ap- 
proximately 9,000 additional dentists are 
required. With 1,200 dentists removed 
from an estimated 6,900 practitioners in 
this state you may more easily gain our 
perspective. 

Because of the above mentioned phases 


of the dental situation at large, and for 
other reasons too numerous to mention 
at this time, it is my opinion that we 
should not discard the idea of licensing 
oral hygienists in this state. This matter 
was carefully investigated and the need 
publicly recognized by my most able 
predecessor in this office and his fact 
finding committee which made a careful 
analysis of all the states issuing such 
licenses. There are perhaps certain ob- 
jections, but none in my opinion that 
cannot be overcome. 


Dental Outlook 


You who have followed the foregoing 
gloomy discussion of the socialized and 
military dental outlook may wonder what 
my answer is. You may have disagreed 
with my ideas as given on the “Presi- 
dent’s Page,” but let us keep it friendly. 
Each of us is entitled to that privilege. 
The solution of the entire problem is up 
to us. 

The society has been fortunate in se- 
lecting its secretaries and the present one 
is no exception. With the official added 
duties none of us has heard one murmur 
of protest or dissatisfaction. His effici- 
ency and mastery of all situations con- 
fronting the society at large, plus 
many apparently insignificant details, so 
promptly cared for, make his value to our 
group more apparent to me with each 
passing day. For me to attempt to ex- 
press to him my real appreciation would 
be futile. And we must not be unmind- 
ful of our assistant secretary and her 
most efficient corps. My sincere thanks 
to all of them. 

Once more let me thank publicly every 
official, committee chairman and mem- 
ber, the Pere Marquette hotel manage- 
ment and personnel and the various 
Peoria associations, all of whom have 
labored so continuously and faithfully 
the past year, and especially for the suc- 
cess of this annual meeting. 

Some of you have heard part of my 
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creed adapted from the writings of a 
former President of the United States. 
Today these words carry even greater 
significance to me, and I trust to you 
also. 

“We stand for the cause of the uplift 
of humanity and the betterment of man- 
kind. We are pledged to eternal war 
against wrong, whether by the few or by 


the many, by a plutocracy or a mob. We 
believe that this country will not be a 
good place for any of us to live in unless 
we make it a reasonably good place for 
all of us to live in.” 

And on this patriot’s burial marker 
the inscription is “Keep your eyes on the 
stars, Keep your feet on the ground.”— 
Carrollton, Illinois. 


DISCUSSION 
By GLenn E. Cartwricnt, D.D.S. 


It is a pleasant task to respond to a 
presidential address so comprehensive of 
the problems that confront dentistry, and 
so thoughtful in its solution of them. In 
the past year, as is fully evidenced by the 
report you have just heard, Neil D. Ved- 
der has devoted himself unstintingly to 
dentistry in Illinois. He brought to this 
task not only a forceful personality and 
a genuine administrative ability, but also 
the broad outlook which enables him to 
see problems in their true perspective and 
in their varying relationships to the 
whole. His entire administration has 
been characterized by these qualities with 
the result that the Illinois State Dental 
Society has had a successful year. This 
success is the more remarkable because 
it came at a time when global war was 
making its harsh demands on every indi- 
vidual, every organization and every state 
in the nation. 


Purpose of Discussion 


It is not my task, as I see it, to debate 
or discuss in detail the separate achieve- 
ments and needs pointed out in the presi- 
dential message. Rather it is my task to 
supplement his remarks which were made 
necessarily from the official point of 
view ; to rectify omissions caused by too 
strict a sense of modesty ; to comment on 
his recommendations from the viewpoint 
of the observer who has a deep interest 
in the progress of dentistry in the state 
and state society. 

The membership record of the Illinois 


State Dental Society is a surprising one 
because, through war and peace alike, it 
has shown an increase in successive 
years. Dr. Vedder has properly compli- 
mented those whose efforts have been so 
successful, for in a large and inclusive 
membership the state society will find its 
most effective weapon for maintaining 
progress, for developing new programs 
and for controlling the influences that 
might have a disturbing effect on dentis- 
try in the state and in the nation. 

The work of the Dental Health Edu- 
cation Committee is of equal importance 
because it has the task of finding and 
developing the resources out of which 
the dental practice of the future will be 
built. The education of the public and, 
not less importantly, the continued edu- 
cation of the profession hold the solution 
of many dental problems that lie in the 
field of social and economic change. 


Extensive Survey 


In the extensive survey which has re- 
cently been made of health facilities in 
the state of Illinois, the primary recom- 
mendation pointed out the need of de- 
veloping health facilities in every county 
of the state. While participation in the 
development of this program by dentistry 
was implicit in the presidential message, 
it should be emphasized that this is one 
of the most important tasks for the com- 
ponent societies and the members who 
compose them. If dentistry can partici- 
pate, on an effective basis of cooperation 
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with other groups and professions, in 
sound county plans for improved health, 
then one of the great problems of the 
future—the better distribution of dental 
care and preventive methods—will be 
approaching its solution. 

In this large task the dental division 
of the state Department of Public Health 
has already taken a competent part. Its 
new program will contribute greatly to 
eventual success. 

It is my judgment, supported by many 
others in Chicago, that the organization 
and launching of the Dental Hygiene 
Institute of Chicago, a little over a year 
ago, was the most significant thing that 
has happened in public dental health 
education since the establishment of a 
Division of Dental Health Education in 
the Department of Public Health of the 
state of Illinois. As some of you know, 
the Dental Hygiene Institute is an inde- 
pendent organization devoted to dental 
health education, whose professional pol- 
icies are controlled completely by the 
Chicago Dental Society. It has a full 
time educational director, who is a 
trained publicist with a staff consisting 
of one field representative and one sten- 
ographer-bookkeeper. It is not my pur- 
pose here to give you a full report of 
what the Institute has been doing and 
what it has accomplished since its incep- 
tion, but merely to direct your attention 
to it and suggest that you watch its de- 
velopment because I am convinced that 
it has a great and useful future. 

It would seem that the president’s 
views on dental health education, how- 
ever, are unduly pessimistic. It may be, 
of course, that his statements were born 
of a closer contact with the problem and 
out of a greater knowledge, but from the 
viewpoint of this speaker the outlook for 
dental health education is not discourag- 
ing. 


Funds Increase 


Dr. Vedder is correct in stating that 
only an infinitesimal part of available 
health funds are now being devoted to 
dental health education; that the need 


—emphasized by war—is of magnificent 
proportions. But the other half of the 
picture should be kept in view: that 
funds available for dental health educa- 
tion have increased materially in the 
past ten years and that an increase is 
being maintained annually; that the 
greatest dental health education cam- 
paign of all time is now in _ progress 
through the operation of selective service, 
through the dental programs of the army 
and navy dental corps, through the High 
School Victory Corps’ Physical Fitness 
Campaign and through a national re- 
awakening to the importance of dental 
health to the country’s wellbeing. As 
never before, the value of dental health 
is being emphasized to the soldiers and 
sailors, to those who fight on the indus- 
trial front, to those preparing to take 
their places in the armed forces and to 
those keeping watch on vital production 
in civilian life. 


Unending Fight 


The future of dental health education 
can be very bright but only if state soci- 
eties such as this—and all the com- 
ponents and dentists in them—keep in 
mind that the fight against ignorance and 
disease must be as unending as the fight 
against tyranny and the loss of the four 
freedoms. 

In a discussion of this phase of the 
president’s address, it is gratifying to 
members to learn that Illinois has al- 
ready taken part in the development of 
a state and local Councils on Dental 
Health in accordance with the program 
developed by the Council on Dental 
Health of the American Dental Associa- 
tion. Upon the success of that effort in 
every state and component society in the 
country rests—perhaps, more than we 
realize, the future development of social 
and economic progress in the profession. 

To legislation the president, officers 
and committees of the [Illinois State 
Dental Society has given considerable at- 
tention. There are few other activities 
of a state society, to my mind, which are 
more significant for the member at 
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large. Through proper legislation his 
right to practice his profession is safe- 
guarded and the public is made the pri- 
mary beneficiary of services rendered by 
a group of well-trained and competent 
body of practitioners. The licensing of 
oral hygienists, the biennial registration 
of dentists and various amendments of 
the state Dental Practice Act are all im- 
portant from the legislative viewpoint 
and continued study must be given to 
these problems in coming administra- 
tions. 


Military Affairs 


A word must be svid for those mem- 
bers and committe of the state society 
who are devoting themselves to dentis- 
try’s participation in the war effort. The 
state committee of the Procurement and 
Assignment Service, under William I. 
McNeil and his associates throughout the 
state, and the Military Affairs Committee 
have done heroic jobs for dentistry and 
for the nation. They have done the hard, 
wearying work of girding dentistry for 
war and their success is a definite con- 
tribution of the members of the Illinois 
State Dental Society to the ultimate vic- 
tory. 

During his entire administration, Dr. 
Vedder has been concerned with the 
changes that are implicit in the changing 
social pattern of our times. In a period 
of war such changes are often brought 
about by the desperate urgency of the 
moment, but remain in peace to disturb 
or harry the profession. It is a compli- 
ment to his foresight that, in his address, 
he urged, not resistance to all change, 
but cooperation with those changes that 
are calculated to produce a better dental 
service and a better dental profession. 


The outlook for dentistry in social and 
economic changes of the immediate fu- 
ture is not gloomy ; it is merely changing 
and confused. It is our task as members 
of this state society to do those things, 
individually and collectively, which will 
turn these changes into channels of pub- 
lic and professional benefit. That is the 
task to which Dr. Vedder devoted him- 
self in the past year; that is the task to 
which all of us must devote ourselves in 
the years to come. 


Recommendation 


The president’s recommendation that 
the Constitution be made more flexible, 
thereby permitting the changing of the 
time of the annual meeting, is a further 
example of his far-sightedness and should 
also be considered by the Executive 
Council of the state society. 

Under leadership such as has been 
provided by the president and his staff 
of officers, under the spur of achieve- 
ment such as has been compiled by state 
society committees in the past year, un- 
der the cooperation that every member 
extends to his officers and to his organ- 
ization, there is no road for the Illinois 
State Dental Society but that of prog- 
ress. That road leads to increasing bene- 
fits for every member of the state society ; 
to maintaining leadership and enterprise 
at home while so many of our members 
are serving their country; to bringing 
more rapidly the day when peace once 
again will be upon us; to the time when 
dentistry can devote all of her efforts— 
not to war—but to improving the dental 
health of the state in a nation that is 
again at peace.—4ooo West North Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Treatment of Preoperative and Post- 
Operative Pain in Exodontia 






By VernNor H. Eman, D.D.S. 


The types of pain—hysterical, neurasthenic, organic 

and postoperative—are discussed, both from preven- 

tive and curative viewpoints. Many of the pitfalls and 

difficulties confronting the practitioner in oral surgery 

cases are enumerated and ways and means of prevent- 
ing such situations are given. 


Pain is defined as a distressing affec- 
tion or feeling due to functional derange- 
ment or organic injury. In even a short 
discussion of this subject, it is fitting that 
we open with a consideration of func- 
tional pain. 

If, when examining a patient com- 
plaining of obscure facial pain, one sus- 
pects the fact that he is dealing with an 
hysterical individual or one who is suffer- 
ing from neurasthenia, it would be wise 
to consult a neurologist or an internist. 
However, sufficient pathology is often 
present to account for the symptoms, and 
the true diagnosis is not suspected until 
one is confronted with the difficult and 
embarrassing task of handling one of 
these cases postoperatively. The hopeful 
prognosis offered previous to operation 
becomes the chief talking point of certain 
of these individuals, and their broadcast- 
ing is not the type which might be 
termed advantageous to the unsuspecting 
dentist. 


Hysterical Type 


In the hysterical type, the patient may 
complain of pain which does not corre- 
spond to the distribution of the fifth nerve 
or even of any sensory nerve. The pain 
may be limited to a certain spot or end 
at the exact mid-line of the half of the 
face and scalp. If the sensation of pain 


Read at the 78th annual meeting of the IIlinois State 
Dental Society, May 13, 1942, Springfield. 
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is tested by a pin point, then the patient 
is quite apt to show analgesia on the side 
where he localizes the pain—a contradic- 
tion in itself to true neuralgia or neuritis 
of the fifth nerve. Te likewise may show 
anesthesia on the “ected side to the 
light touch of a wisp of cotton or at least 
feel it less prominently than on the 
normal side. Anesthetic conjunctiva on 
the same side and an anesthetic pharynx 
are also signs of hysteria, and may be 
brought out in this condition. An exag- 
geration of all the symptoms, and the fact 
that these cases can be temporarily re- 
lieved by placebos, such as a hypodermic 
injection of sterile water, are also diag- 
nostic. If one questions, affirmative an- 
swers will be found to inquiries regarding 
the existence of practically any ailment. 


Neurasthenic Type 


However, in the neurasthenic type, 
the patient complains of more or less 
definite symptoms, which may or may not 
be associated with hysterical symptoms. 
The neurasthenic will mention feeling 
tired in the morning and having head- 
aches which quite often are relieved as 
the day goes on. These headaches are 
often occipital and frontal, and usually 
unilateral, confined to the side of the 
operative work, whatever that may hap- 
pen to be—bridges, inlays, extractions, 
etc. Often the muscles of the face and 
jaw will ache, this being particularly true 
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in the woman at or near the menopause. 
This type of individual is frequently the 
subject not only of needless oral surgery, 
but of general surgery as well. The 
neurasthenic fatigues more easily than 
normally and generally lacks a normal 
muscular tone of both the voluntary and 
involuntary musculature. 

The less conversation the operator en- 
ters into concerning the seriousness of the 
case or the difficulties involved during 
operative procedures, the less chance 
these types have of forming a symptom 
complex following the completion of their 
cases. 

It must be remembered in general that 
the pathology back of these hysterical 
conditions is largely a pathology of ideas, 
secondary in some instances to environ- 
mental situations which are too com- 
plex for the patient to solve. As a result, 
the symptoms complained of are much 
easier to face than the actual thing which 
bothers them consciously or subcon- 
sciously. 


Organic Pain 


In the organic type of pain, however, 
we are dealing with an actuality, and 
we must treat the symptoms, find the 
cause and endeavor to eliminate it. The 
patient should be asked to localize, as 
nearly as possible, the area in which the 
pain is felt. Then the type of pain must 
be ascertained. Throbbing pain usually 
indicates an acutely abscessed condition 
with distention of the tissues and no 
drainage; sharp, darting pain is usually 
characteristic of a nerve involvement; 
pain caused by a light touch points out 
a disturbance of the cutaneous nerves. 
If exertion of pressure is necessary to 
produce the pain, the case can usually be 
treated so as to bring results. Blind 
treatment is usually worse than no treat- 
ment at all. A sufficient number of radio- 
graphs should be taken so that all teeth 
and osseous structure possibly involved in 
the pain picture may be clearly studied. 
The electric pulp tester or a piece of ice 


should be used to ascertain the vitality 
of the radiographically suspicious teeth. 
If there is infectious swelling externally 
apparent, the application of hot, moist 
packs of magnesium sulphate will help. 
Determine the length of time that the 
swelling has been present and do not in- 
cise or extract until it is known that 
pus can be obtained or that resolution 
has taken place. In brief, study thor- 
oughly the problem at hand, obtain a 
complete history, and so be enabled to 
proceed intelligently. 


Postoperative Pain 


Postoperative pain is the most common 
and most distressing complication follow- 
ing the extraction of teeth. The preven- 
tion of undue postoperative reaction 
stamps the mark of public approval on 
the operator and does much toward the 
building of a better practice. Many of 
the embarrassing after-results incurred in 
minor oral surgery can be easily pre- 
vented by strict attention to detail. Ways 
have been found to eliminate pain caused 
during operation, but postoperative pain 
seems, at times, beyond control. There 
is great individual reaction to pain. In 
some patients even the simplest type of 
extraction is followed by severe postopera- 
tive disturbances. In others, the more 
formidable operations, such as the re- 
moval of a deeply impacted tooth, are 
followed by a very slight discomfort. 

The chief causes for afterpain are: 
(a) anesthetic, (b) traumatic, (c) septic. 

Anesthetic.—In using local anesthetics, 
attention must be given to the method 
of administration, the condition of syringe 
and needle, the tonicity of the solution 
and its concentration. The solution 
should be injected very slowly so that 
the tissue takes it up without causing 
death to some of the cells. It should be 
aseptic, isotonic and not higher than a 
2 per cent solution in concentration. 
There is usually less pain when the anes- 
thetic is injected at some distance from 
the site of operation. This favors the 
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conduction method, which should be em- 
ployed especially in the mandible, where 
the more severe types of pain always 
occur. 

Traumatic.—Trauma might be termed 
the most important cause of postopera- 
tive pain. Direct injury to the tissues in- 
volved always results in a_ variable 
amount of cell deterioration. Aside from 
individual differences, it is correct to as- 
sume that the degree of postoperative re- 
action is directly proportional to the 
amount of injury. Excessive pain may 
be caused by exposed alveolar process, 
jagged edges of splinters of bone or 
dislodged filling materials. Care must be 
taken to see that the wound is in the best 
possible condition before the patient is 
dismissed. The rough bone must be 
smoothed down, loose particles of alveo- 
lus and foreign substances must be re- 
moved from the tooth socket, and an 
effort made to have the mucous mem- 
brane cover raw bone surfaces as com- 
pletely as possible. 

Septic—aA condition of sepsis alone 
may be responsible for pain. Organisms 
may become dominant in the area of 
lowered resistance and produce marked 
inflammatory reactions. It is a revelation 
to find what strict asepsis will do to cut 
down afterpain, because as a rule it is 
the organisms that are introduced upon 
instruments or in the anesthetic which 
cause the reaction rather than the organ- 
isms existing in the mouth prior to the 
operation. 


Important Factors 


In addition to these local causes, we 
must also consider the important factors 
of general resistance and diet. A good 
number of the patients presenting for 
treatment are under a physician’s care 
for systemic ailments, and their response 
to extractions and oral surgery cannot 
always be without complication. Let us 
be through taking the defensive, thinking 
up excuses and assuming full blame for 
the postoperative occurrence of pain. We 


can do no better work than the material 
we have to work on, and I make this 
statement emphatically in these slow- 
healing cases. 

In a recent article, Molt brings out the 
importance of diet as a factor in healing, 
and stresses the necessity for vitamins C, 
D, calcium and phosphorus. Daily re- 
quirements are one pint of orange juice, 
three teaspoons cod liver oil, and three 
egg nogs with 15 gr. (one-half teaspoon) 
of dicalcium phosphate in each. 


Successful Treatment 


To treat postoperative pain success- 
fully, care must be exercised to get at the 
source of the trouble. The lazy method 
of administering internal and hypodermic 
sedatives, without first studying the local 
conditions, is to be strictly discouraged. 
The wound must first be carefully exam- 
ined to locate possible disturbances there- 
in. See that jagged edges of the alveolar 
process are trimmed away, and that all 
spicules and larger fragments of bone 
which have been partly or completely 
detached from the periosteum are re- 
moved. Do not curette, unless it is be- 
lieved that pain is due to some definite 
irritant—it is a most pernicious and de- 
structive habit when practiced blindly 
and is sure to bring on further compli- 
cations. If the wound appears negative, 
look to adjacent tissues for the trouble. 
See that there is no carious tooth, dying 
pulp, or other pathologic condition which 
may be referring pain to the site of the 
operation. 

The typically painful postoperative 
condition presents inflammation and sore- 
ness at the site of extraction, and is ac- 
companied by severe neuralgic pain. 
Here the local application of sedative 
drugs is the specific means of relief. 
Isolate the painful wound from saliva, 
dry it with sterile sponges and cover the 
area with drugs which possess sedative 
properties. Dentalone and thymol iodide 
powder incorporated in plain narrow 
strip gauze have been found to be gen- 
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erally the most effective. Each fluid 
ounce of dentalone contains: chlorbuta- 
nol—175 gr., oil of cloves, oil of winter- 
green, and oil of cassia, q.s. The com- 
bination makes a most efficient analgesic. 
Thymol iodide has long been known for 
its antiseptic properties. 

The gauze dressing is carefully and 
loosely placed in the socket and never 
packed. It is usually left forty-eight 
hours, and the socket redressed on alter- 
nate days until a covering granulation 
can be felt with the irrigating catheter. 

When satisfactory relief is not obtained 
with this dressing, other drugs are added. 
Benzocaine powder and a few drops of a 
10 per cent solution of butyn sometimes 
is found to be most effective. Thera- 
peutic doses of x-ray (2 milliamperes for 
one minute) or an infra-red lamp will 
give results in other cases. When a 
cauterizing agent is indicated to induce a 
sluggish type of socket to respond to 
treatment, a 50 per cent solution of tri- 
chloracetic acid will be found helpful. 
This is applied sparingly on a wisp of cot- 
ton after which the area is covered with 
the usual gauze dressing. An effective 
paste type dressing for painful sockets can 
be made by taking equal parts of tincture 
of iodine 34 per cent, and dentalone as the 
liquid, and equal parts of benzocaine and 
thymol iodide as the powder, and com- 
bining the two into a creamy consistency. 
Sulfathiazole should be mentioned at this 
point because of the apparent good re- 
sults being obtained by local use of this 
drug in preventing infection and in con- 
trolling infection which has already oc- 
curred. It can be applied as a powder 
directly to the tissues or made a part of 
the regular sedative dressing. 


Internal Medication 


For internal medication, ordinary ano- 
dynes in tablet form will usually suffice, 
but in the severe neuralgias, the follow- 
ing combination put up in capsule form 
will be found to give results* : 


Codeine sulphate .............. gr. 1 
MINER sais i555. aXe ners aia bsla oss gr. 11 
*Adult dose. 
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PM RS ne ke ek carom gr. 111 
AIO CARB I sn 85.5 an 0 sen gr. ss 
Sig: One capsule q 4 hours, as necessary. 


To avert expected traumatic swelling, 
cold is the only preventive. Its action is 
more beneficial when dry, in the form 
of an ice bag. Cold also has a numbing 
or sedative effect that will give much re- 
lief in some cases. It is best used inter- 
mittently, twenty to thirty minutes in 
every hour. Moist heat compresses are 
employed in certain swollen infectious 
cases. 


Dry Socket 


Dry socket is a term incorrectly and 
frequently applied to these painful post- 
operative alveoli. Many dentists diagnose 
every form of painful socket as dry socket. 
They curette mercilessly in the hope of 
producing a blood clot. Remember that 
a blood clot is not essential to the healing 
of bone, as is illustrated in the cicatriza- 
tion of cysts and other exposed bone 
surfaces. The absence of blood, then, is 
not a signal for the curette, as is often 
supposed. The treatment for these so- 
called dry sockets has just been outlined 
in the discussion of postoperative pain. 

The true type of dry socket is not 
painful, but is merely a tooth socket 
which has failed to become obliterated. 
The chief complaint is that food is re- 
tained there, and that it is the source of 
bad taste and odor. The remedy for this 
condition consists in making incisions 
buccally and lingually, so that a flap may 
be thrown over the opening and sutured, 
completely covering over the cavity. 

In order to review briefly the points 
stressed, let us follow through, as a typi- 
cal example, a patient presenting for the 
removal of three infected, adjacent bi- 
cuspid and molar teeth in the mandible. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the ex- 
traction of three teeth should produce 
little afterpain, but let us assume that the 
teeth have been nonvital for some years, 
and that all roots are badly exostosed. 
It will probably be advisable to expose 
part of the buccal aspects of the teeth 

(Continued on page 224) 











William Hoffman Gardiner Logan 
1872-1943 


Illinois lost a distinguished citizen and 
the Illinois State Dental Society lost one 
of its most brilliant leaders in the sudden 
and unexpected death of Dr. William 
H. G. Logan. Although his life’s work 
reached the entire world through inter- 
national organized dentistry, he belonged 
to Illinois. He was born in Morrison 
on October 14, 1872 and died in Chicago 
on April 6, 1943; he had lived in IIli- 
nois all his life. 

For decades the downstate members 
especially have felt him peculiarly iden- 
tified with the state society for he always 
maintained that the state meeting should 
be designed and held primarily for them, 


since ‘the gigantic Chicago component 
had so much particular activity of its 
own that they could not hope to share. 

He was president of the Illinois State 
Dental Society on the occasion of its 
Golden Jubilee in 1914. He introduced 
many innovations at that celebrated 
meeting. The extensive use of table 
clinics in place of the former dental- 
chair clinics and the formation of sec- 
tions-by-subjects, with a well known 
authority as leader, were comparatively 
unknown in Illinois before that year, 
although they have enjoyed perennial 
popularity ever since. At that meeting 
he had also arranged for the placing and 
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unveiling of the bronze statue of another 
great Illinois dentist, Greene Vardiman 
Black, in Lincoln Park. This was an 
unusual privilege to be accorded to den- 
tistry, because the space for such mem- 
orials is ordinarily reserved for men who 
are known to everyone, not men who 
are distinguished in but one profession. 

Dr. Logan went to school in Illinois, 
receiving his D.D.S. degree from the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery in 
1896 and his M.D. degree from the Amer- 
ican College of Medicine and Surgery 
(in Chicago), Medical Department of 
Valparaiso University in 1905. He prac- 
ticed general dentistry for several years, 
but his early association with Dr. Brephy 
attracted him constantly toward oral 
surgery, and he ultimately limited his 
practice to that specialty. 

The only extended period of work 
that he spent away from Illinois was 
in Washington, D. C., during world war 
I. At that time he enlisted in the medical 
corps and succeeded in having an inde- 
pendent dental corps founded. The en- 
tire dental profession is indebted to him 
today for the brilliant work he achieved 
at that time. 

Dental education became his chief 
vocation shortly after that war and he 
succeeded Dr. Brophy as professor of 
surgery and dean of his Alma Mater, the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgey. It 
was during his administration that the 
college became the dental school of 
Loyola University of Chicago. 

In wielding so great an influence, in 
advancing the prestige and benefits of 
the entire dental profession throughout 
the world, Dr. Logan came to occupy 
positions and achieve honors that are 
almost legendary. This list contains only 
the better known and most important: 
dean of the faculty and professor of oral 
and plastic surgery at the Chicago Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery, School of Den- 


tistry, Loyola University; past president 
of the National Dental Association( now 
the American Dental Association), in 
1918, Illinois State Dental Society, in 
1914, Chicago Dental Society, in 1909, 
the Seventh International Dental Con- 
gress, in 1926, and the American Asso- 
ciation of Dental Schools ; formerly vice- 
president and president since 1936 of the 
Federation Dentaire Internationale, a 
position attained by only one other 
American dentist in all time, Truman 
W. Brophy; specialist certified by the 
American Board of Plastic Surgery; 
member of the American Association of 
Oral and Plastic Surgeons; chief of the 
dental division of the Surgeon General’s 
office in Washington, D. C. during world 
war I, retiring with the rank of colonel 
and head of the dental corps; member 
of the general medical board of the 
Council of National Defense; secretary 
and member of the board of governors 
of the Gorgas Memorial Institute of 
Tropical and Preventive Medicine; 
trustee of the American Dental Associa- 
tion; senior attending surgeon in oral 
surgery at the Michael Reese hospital ; 
staff member of Cook County and St. 
Joseph hospitals; received the hon- 
orary degrees of doctor of laws from 
Loyola University in 1926 and the Na- 
tional University of Ireland, Dublin, in 
1940; master of science from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, in 1930; 
was awarded the William Jarvie Fellow- 
ship Medal of the Dental Society of New 
York ; was made a member of the hon- 
orary science society, Pi Gamma Mu, 
the dental honor society, Omicron Kappa 
Upsilon and Delta Sigma Delta. 

As dentist, surgeon, teacher, executive, 
diplomat and administrator he was 
admired, respected and, by those who 
were fortunate enough to know him 
closely, genuinely cherished.— Warren 
Willman. 
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Intensive War Bond Drive of State Society 
Is in Full Swing 


The war bond drive, sponsored by the Illinois State 

Dental Society this month, is making excellent progress. 

J. Roy Blayney, general chairman of the drive, reports 
that the immediate goal of a bomber is likely. 


Buy a bond and help the “Buy a 
Bomber” campaign of the Illinois State 
Dental Society. 

Throughout this month members of 
the dental profession in the state are 
being asked to purchase as large an 
amount of war bonds as possible. All 
bonds bought by members during this 
period will be credited to dentistry. 


Central Committee 


A central committee consisting of the 
Executive Council member in each dis- 
trict, with the exception of Chicago, 
has been appointed by J. Roy Blayney, 
chairman of the drive. A special com- 
mittee, C. A. Halle, Harry A. Hartley, 
Luther Hughes, Robert I. Humphrey, 
Frank J. Hurlstone, James H. Keith, 
Robert G. Kesel, James D. Mershimer, 
Vincent B. Milas, Joseph F. Porto and 
Robert J. Wells have charge of the sale 
in Chicago. Each component society has 
appointed a branch captain who is re- 
sponsible for the organization of the 
drive in his group. 

According to Dr. Blayney, one of .the 
chief purposes of the campaign is to 
make a complete canvass of the dental 
profession in order to encourage the 
systematic buying of war bonds through- 
out the year. “Our immediate goal is to 
sell enough bonds this month to buy a 
bomber, which will be given an appro- 
priate mame _ representing dentistry. 
However, to make this possible we must 
first fulfill the quota set for war bond 
sales in Illinois this month,” Dr. Blay- 
ney explained. “It is my sincere hope 
that the excellent progress that has been 
made so far in this drive will continue 
and that the additional amount neces- 
sary above the quota will be raised so 
that the Illinois State Dental Society 


may have the privilege of purchasing a 
bomber for the air force.” 

The financing of the war, according to 
R. J. Magill, a Chicago representative of 
the United States Treasury Department 
War Savings Staff, must be carried on 
through taxation and borrowing. The 
amount which will have to be raised by 
taxation will be governed by the sum 
which the government can borrow prin- 
cipally through banks and _ individual 
citizens. The amount which can be se- 
cured from banking institutions is rela- 
tively certain, Mr. Magill stated, but 
what can be borrowed from the people 
is another matter. This question must be 
answered so that the necessary tax pro- 
gram may be established. The only way 
an answer can be obtained is through 
the commitments from the people them- 
selves as to the amount of bonds they 
can and will purchase during this com- 
ing year. The Treasury Department 
has made the observation that most peo- 
ple would rather own a bond than a tax 
receipt. 

Members of the dental bond commit- 
tees are not selling bonds but merely 
making contacts which will be followed 
up by regular bond representatives of 
the communities. 


Overall Aim 


The overall aim of the drive is to se- 
cure a pledge of 10 per cent of income 
for the year from each dentist. Because 
professional incomes fluctuate from 
month to month and therefore it is dif- 
ficult for a professional man to judge 
his income in advance, the Treasury De- 
partment has suggested that 10 per cent 
of last year’s income be used as a guide 
and that purchases be heavy during those 
months when income is high. 
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Dental Pictorial, New A.D.A. Magazine, 
to Make Debut Under Editor Morrey 


Dental Pictorial, an illustrated publication devoted 

to dental health education for the laity, will be 

issued bi-monthly. Lon W. Morrey, director of Public 

Relations of the American Dental Association, will be 
the editor of the new periodical. 


Dental Pictorial, a brand new, bi- 
monthly, illustrated magazine published 
by the American Dental Association, will 
make its debut in the very near future. 
Lon W. Morrey, director of Public Rela- 
tions of the American Dental Associa- 
tion for the past ten years, 
is the editor. The editorial 
board is composed of Frank 
C. Cady, Leo J. Schoeny, 
W. A. Wilson and Hugo 
Kulstad. This profusely il- 
lustrated magazine, printed 
in color, is the brain child 
of its editor. It is the cul- 
mination of years of wishful 
thinking and planning on 
his part. 


Written for Laity 


A preview of the new 
magazine shows it to be 
written and illustrated for the laity, 
adults as well as children. It is expressly 
a dental health publication and the ar- 
ticles used in it will come from prac- 
ticing dentists and others in the field. The 
aim of the publication is to provide 
readable material on dental health in 
lay terms and teaching material for use 
in the classroom. A strong point in favor 
of such a periodical is its pictorial 
method of presenting timely and didactic 
subjects; much ' of the dental health 
teaching material to date has been en- 
tirely too static and for this reason un- 
interesting. 

The magazine is to be distributed 
directly by the dentist or mailed to pa- 
tients at the request of the dentist. The 
subscription price for Dental Pictorial 
has been fixed at one dollar for two 





Lon W. Morrey 
Editor 


years with the aim of obtaining a wide 
circulation. Subscriptions should be sent 
to the American Dental Association, 222 
East Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
The first issue of Dental Pictorial con- 
tains the following articles: “These 
Teeth of Mine”, a well il- 
lustrated story comparing 
the teeth of savage tribes 
with ours. Next, “The U. S. 
Army Dental Corps,” the 
story of the present dental 
corps and its work in world 
war II. Under the title 
“Know Your Teeth” ap- 
pears a short, well written 
general explanation about 
teeth. Also included in this 
issue are “before and after” 
dental pictures, the story of 
gold in picture form suit- 
able for classroom use, a 
two page pictorial article on 
tooth building foods, a picture page of 
“Dental Facts and Fables,” a_tooth- 
brushing method in pictures and a num- 
ber of other short articles, all well il- 
lustrated. On the last page is a list of 
ten questions whose answers may be 
found by a perusal of the magazine. The 
reading time on the entire magazine is 
not too long, which adds to its worth. 


Many Uses 


This little magazine will be excellent 
for several uses. First, as an addition to 
the dental waiting room literature which 
is notably undental. Second, as collateral 
reading in grade and high school health 
classes. Third, as general reading mat- 
ter, particularly for families with chil- 
dren. 
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Che President’s Page 


By Frank J. Hurlstone, D.D.S. 


The Illinois State Dental Society enters its eightieth year. From a 
groping beginning at the end of the Civil War, it has made steady 
progress. This society came into being in the days of apprenticeship 
and the preceptor, and it now stands preeminent among societies as a 
symbol of professional and civic responsibility. This position was not 
attained, nor can it be maintained, by individual effort. The organization 
is too large and too widespread ; its responsibilities to the public and to 
the membership are too great, and its problems too complex for any one 
person, or special group of persons, to deal with alone. Only through 
the cooperative effort of the entire membership can the Illinois State 
Dental Society continue to operate efficiently. 


Administrative affairs now carry the overload of wartime emergencies. 
Government bonds must be sold in an amount that is creditable to our 
civic standing and must be done by our own committees on a volunteer 
basis. The Scrap Drive must continue. Cooperation with many of the 
lay groups, such as the Red Cross and the Office of Civilian Defense 
must be encouraged and extended. The year ahead presents an enormous 
schedule, with military quotas diminishing our numbers and our practices 
constantly increasing. 


A forecast of what confronts us in the state itself forces us to consider 
new public health legislation. If enacted, this legislation, however desir- 
able, will place additional responsibilities of proper administration of 
dental activities on the Illinois State Dental Socety. Management and 
control are to be assumed by a county or a small group of counties. 
Dentists in the communities will be asked to act in advisory capacities. 


Law enforcement will require a greater effort and perhaps some 
changed legislation. Many other situations necessitating our attention are 
entirely local. The central office has no way of knowing of their existence 
without information and facts furnished by members of each locality. 


Every member is encouraged to supply this information to the central 
office. 


Because this year’s program is such an extensive one, it will require 
the analyses and opinions of many, if we are to arrive at sound and 
judicious policies. We would like to gear the program to the war needs 
of dentists. We would like to help our members prepare themselves for 
the service that may be required of them at the war front and at home. 
Suggestions for such a practical program are invited from the member- 


ship. 
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EDITORIAL 


WILLIAM H. G. LOGAN 


On April 6, 1943 William H. G. Logan, dean of the Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery, School of Dentistry, Loyola University, died at his home in Chicago. He 
had reached the biblical age of three score and ten years, having lived in Illinois for 
seventy active years. An interesting sidelight on his early life is that he was born at 
Morrison, Illinois, in Whiteside County, the county which gave dentistry Kirk, for 
forty years the learned editor of Dental Cosmos, and the famed Prothero, former 
professor of prosthetics at Northwestern University Dental School. Now his name 
goes down with these two and the legion others, Johnson, Black, Brophy, in Illinois’ 
dental hall of fame. 

No attempt will be made here to enumerate the positions and honors accorded 
Dr. Logan. Only these little-mentioned facts about his character will be told—he 
would go to almost any length to help a young man interested in the dental pro- 
fession ; likewise, no effort was too much for him if it was for the greater good of 
organized dentistry. If all his other achievements were nullified, these two facts, 
which were a part of his creed, should make his name immortal to dentists. 


THIS PARTICULAR MEMORIAL DAY 


May 30, 1943 will be Memorial Day again. Originally this holiday was set aside 
to commemorate the dead soldiers and sailors of the Civil War. Then world war I 
gave us a new list of dead to honor, and maimed to pity. Now, the white crosses of 
world war II threaten to overshadow all previous war records for death and destruc- 
tion. 

It is good that the United States has a memorial day, good for two reasons. First, 
that we may remember the easily forgotten dead. Second, that in remembering we 
may be spurred to do all in our power to quicken the tempo of our war effort so 
that we may speed the day of world peace. 


MONEY AND MEN 


Money and men will win world war II. The United States of America has lots 
of both. The power of our armies lies in our men, strong and courageous from con- 
suming the food and drink and breathing the air of freedom. These men are well 
trained, well clothed, well paid and superbly equipped ; they are the best fed army 
in the world. Likewise, they are attended by the finest and largest dental corps in 
the world, recruited from American dentistry. So, just give these armies of ours 
time and they will win this war. Africa is only a preview of what is to come. 

Money! It is well that the United States has a plentiful supply of money, for it 
takes money too to win this war. Where will this victory money come from? We 
must face the facts solidly: 60 per cent will be from taxes and 40 per cent will be 
borrowed. Twenty-five per cent of this borrowed money will come from the banks, 
while the remaining 15 per cent will be borrowed from the working people in the 
form of war bonds. This leaves a perfectly obvious situation. If the people, and den- 
tists are people, do not subscribe the full 15 per cent in war bonds, the taxes must 
be upped. If the people oversubscribe in war bonds, the taxes will be lowered. Taxes 
give no return—bonds do. 


NEIL VEDDER AND FRANK HURLSTONE 


T HIS month the Illinois State Dental Society says, “Thank you!” to Neil D. Ved- 
der, retiring president, “You have done a good job, we are proud of you.” To Frank 
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Hurlstone, new president, the society says, “Welcome! You are accepting a tough 
assignment in difficult times, but we believe in your ability and are behind you to 
a man.” 


THE DENTAL SCHOOL FUTURE 


T HAT the army and the navy will take over the dental schools of the United States 
is inevitable ; it is planned and coming in the very near future. This move is prob- 
ably a necessary and good one. That they will take over dental education, especially 
with a view to changing it, we hope is avoidable. At present, plans for taking over 
the dental schools are in the formative stage. It is known that when the move is 
made dental students will be uniformed soldiers taking dentistry. They will be 
housed, messed, clothed and paid by the army and navy, and will receive some army 
and navy training along with their dental schooling. All this is well and good. It is 
not known as yet what changes, if any, will be made in the predental requirement, 
or in the dental curriculum and teaching methods. 

Dentistry as a profession is over a hundred years old. During this century tre- 
mendous advances have been made, most of them in and through the dental schools. 
We think our schools and especially our teaching methods excellent and would hate 
to see them given a setback. 


BLISTERS, WORMS AND RUTABAGAS 


THE war garden for city folk is a wonderful invention. How else would the robins 
get worms and the worms get a good laugh. This patriotic endeavor gives the Sun- 
day morning quarterback something to do during the hot weather. He and his wife 
may buy the proper expensive clothes and sundry utensils and, after a late breakfast 
Sunday morning, provided it does not rain, don them and sally forth. Many rare 
examples of “Anatomy in Slacks and Sweaters” will then be seen as the gardeners 
get together. The dorsal views are particularly choice ; anything that bulges passes 
for a muscle—even there. 

The farming starts, either in the back yard or any old empty lot close by. The 
rich loam must be tilled by hand with a spade or other suitable instrument. The 
spade slowly shows the city farmer what the loam is rich in—tin cans, cinders, a 
child-size bed spring, bones buried by Spot, mortar and bricks, a fender, a whole 
square of sidewalk (which is deployed around), worn shoes and lots of chuckling 
worms. It becomes immediately evident why the farmer has horses and a tractor. 
If the sparse grass and weeds grew, so will lettuce, tomatoes, beets, carrots, corn, 
potatoes, parsley, rutabagas, tulips, mint and eggplant; or must you have chickens 
for eggplant? The tulips are ma’s idea, the mint pa’s, the rest the hardware store 
proprietor’s. The garden is 10 by 18 feet, less the deployment around the cement 
slab, but let us have variety with the possibility of a second planting later. 

By six-thirty the first bumper crop is raised, blisters; also, all the nearby robins 
have been gorged, and the neighbors’ children have learned some new words ; ma is 
not speaking to pa and vice versa. (Ma: The rows should run east to west because 
of the sun—vs.—Pa: The rows should run north to south because of the sun). The 
garden is laid out in neat east to west rows, as are pa and ma, almost. 

Now, ignore the whole thing, except to water it for about one-half hour each 
night (for the first four nights). Remember, either the weeds will beat the vegetables 
or maybe the vegetables will choke out the weeds. Be heartened by the seed pack- 
ages which said these were an extra fast-growing, hardy brand of cucumbers, lettuce, 
et al. Then in July or August, when you get time, just go out and harvest the stuff ; 
or better still, throw a threshing party like a real farmer, and use some of your own 
home-grown mint.—Wm. P. Schoen, Jr. 
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HERE and THERE 








The current issue of The Atlantic 
Monthly features the career of that 
doughty New Zealander, Lt. Gen. Sir 
Bernard Cyril Freyberg, Commander 
of the Second New Zealand Expedition- 
ary Force. Not only has his life been 
replete with adventure but he has had 
great responsibility as well. He is one of 
few commanders who have had senior 
front line commands both in the last 
war and in this one. Generals in the 
British army must have something extra 
in the line of vigor and Gen. Freyberg 
has to a marked degree. His biographer 
describes his earlier career in this way, 
“When he left school he became, of all 
things, a dentist. Seeing him now, his 
great figure standing in an armored 
scout car racing across the desert, with 
all the paraphernalia of tanks and guns 
that a division carries spread out behind 
him, it is impossible to envisage him in 
a white coat bending over a patient in 
a dentist’s chair.” It turned out that 
young Freyberg, too, soon thought that 
this dentistry spectacle was unreal, for 
he only lasted a couple of years. Since 
then he has been in the thick of the 
fight whenever he could find it. He has 
that prime New Zealand virtue which is 
called, to use their own vernacular,— 
“guts.” 


Shortages 


Here’s a physician’s lament, 1943 style: 
“We’re short of interns, porters, nurses ; 
short of sugar. What is worse is folks 
are short of temper, too; don’t know 
what we’re going through. Supplies are 
less and prices higher; life is hell for 
any buyer. We’re not short of question- 
naires. By the hundreds, dozens, pairs, 
they keep coming; but we’re short of 
clerks to find the right retort. Short of 
drugs and alcohol; short of items large 
and small. Pretty soon, like sundry 
sports, we'll be doing work in shorts. 
Long on headaches; short on sleep. On 


our heads short words they heap. Short 
of rubber, gas and tin. Thank thee, 
Lord, for aspirin. What with all things 
getting shorter, save my troubles, which 
increase, I’ve a mind to join the army 
just to get some rest and peace.” 


Little Known Facts 


Freling Foster, who is considered a 
pretty reliable reporter, has this to offer 
in his column, “Keeping Up With the 
World.” “Plates of artificial teeth are now 
being held in place by magnets, four 
being inserted in the upper molars and 
four in the lower molars. Each set of 
magnets has like poles which repel each 
other thereby holding the plates firmly 
in place.” Inquiry at one of Chicago’s 
leading laboratories revealed they knew 
nothing about these little gadgets. 
Strictly a New York secret, evidently . . . 
Pearls were first produced quite acci- 
dently and were, of course, far from 
perfect. But now they are produced 
intentionally and painstakingly by com- 
mercial laboratories. Strangely enough 
the best pearls are grown by abalones, a 
variety of sea snail. The process is a 
combination of snail gathering and rather 
delicate surgery. The abalones are pried 
from rocks and placed in enormous vats 
in the laboratory. After a few hours rest 
they are given a special anesthetic and 
the operation of placing the pearl 
nucleus is performed. This also requires 
considerable skill as the nucleus is placed 
between living tissues and there is as 
much danger of infection as there is in 
regular surgery. Around this foreign 
substance the pearl is formed by secre- 
tion of pearly nacre, the identical sub- 
stance that lines the shell. This grad- 
ually hardens and, as layer after layer 
is piled up, the pearl increases in size 
and value. The inside of the abalone 
shell is exquisitely tinted; it’s probably 
the most brilliantly colored shell in the 
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world, so naturally the pearl partakes 
of some of this exceptional beauty. The 
abalone is a fast worker, producing a 
pearl in a year’s time while the common 
mussel takes four years to produce one. 
A pearl is the only gem that man cannot 
improve upon. It is the crowning 
achievement of nature. 


Tribute 


The Chicago Dental Society tendered 
a testimonial dinner, on the evening of 
April 27, to John J. Hollister, its exec- 
utive secretary. Jack has been with the 
society for thirteen years and is now 
leaving to become the business manager 
of the American Dental Association ; 
a step up on the ladder of achievement. 
This dinner was, in prospect, a testi- 
monial dinner to end all testimonial 
dinners. That it wasn’t such an affair 
redounds to the credit of the Board of 
Directors who arranged the affair. Some- 
one had the wisdom and foresight to 
select as toastmaster that egregious racon- 
teur, Harold Hillenbrand. Lincoln once 
said that any story is a good story that 
has wit enough to disinfect it. One must 
be a master story teller to be able to 
adhere to that principle and, master 
story tellers are few and far between. 
That Harold Hillenbrand is one of them 
an appreciative audience demonstrated. 
Jack was the recipient of a number of 
gifts. Representatives of the eight 
branches of the Chicago Dental Society 
were the first to present their offerings. 
Although the famed Chick Sale brand 
of humor was most in evidence, even 
down to the Sears Roebuck catalogue, 
the fact that Jack belongs to the Society 
of Allopeicians was not overlooked. Go- 
ing from the ridiculous to the sublime 
the dental dealers presented Jack with a 
beautiful gold money clip with diamond 
inset. Thomas McMahon, the dealers’ 
representative, in making the presenta- 
tion, called Jack a “smooth operator,” 
which coming from that source is tribute 
indeed. President-elect Leo Kremer, 


presented him with a book containing 
the signatures of all those present at the 
dinner and, as a final demonstration of 
appreciation, President Willis Bray gave 
Jack a handsome desk set complete with 
clock, pens and pencil and suitably in- 
scribed. As some speaker said, “The 
Chicago Dental Society’s loss is the 
American Dental Association’s gain. 


W.H. G. Logan 


Organized dentistry lost a great and 
good friend when William H. G. Logan 
passed away. It almost staggers the 
imagination to try to visualize how any 
one man could have done so much. 
President of the Chicago Dental Society, 
president of the Illinois State Dental 
Society, president of the American Den- 
tal Association, president of the Federa- 
tion Dentaire Internationale, dean of the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery, are 
just a few of his accomplishments. It 
was back in the winter of 1916 that your 
reporter first became acquainted with 
Col. Logan. He was, at that time, chief 
of the Dental Division of the Surgeon 
General’s office. Having just finished the 
Medical Officers’ Training Course at 
Camp Greenleaf, your reporter passed 
through Washington on the way to Camp 
Devens, Massachusetts, assigned to the 
base hospital. Any of you veterans of 
world war I know what that meant; 
not a chance in the world of ever getting 
overseas. While bemoaning this unkind 
fate a companion suggested, in jest, 
“Well, why don’t you drop in and see 
the old boy in the Surgeon General’s 
office?” So, nothing daunted, we did. 
The “old boy” proved to be not so old 
and very much of a gentleman. He was 
entirely sympathetic and said, “We’ll see 
what we can do.” Three days before the 
76th Division embarked for overseas, the 
transfer came through and your reporter 
went aboard one of the transports. 
Naturally, he has been a great admirer 


of the Colonel ever since.—James H. 
Keith. 
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BOOK REVIEW 












Vitamin Therapy in General Practice. 
By Edgar S. Gordon, M.D., M.A., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Medicine and Re- 
search, Associate in Biochemistry, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and Elmer L. Sev- 
ringhaus, M.D., F.A.C.P., Professor of 
Medicine, University of Wisconsin ; Edi- 
tor, Department of Endocrinology, the 
Year Book of Neurology, Psychiatry and 
Endocrinology. Second edition. Pp. 
304. Price, $2.75. Chicago: The Year 
Book Publishers, Inc., 1942. 


As a preliminary statement in the re- 
view of this book it may be said that the 
text needs several readings and some 
study to get a final analysis of all the 
facts. Of course, the subject is a com- 
plex one to write about. 

Referring to the initial chapters on 
vitamins, it is not a book for quick ref- 
erence. In other words, some parts 
must be read almost with a medical dic- 
tionary at hand, to be digested. How- 
ever, it is a very good history of the pro- 
gressive study of the subject. As the 
authors get farther along, the language 
becomes simpler and the reading easier. 
Starting with the question, “What is a 
vitamin?” the reader finds seven pages 
of print answering that question. So, the 
start is rather discouraging; the end is 
too far away, and the practitioner for- 
gets that he wishes to know only, what 
is a vitamin. From the standpoint of the 
physician, the early chapters of the book 
are rather verbose. Perhaps verbosity is 
one of the sins of the teacher. 

Naturally, of interest to both the den- 
tist and the physician are chapters on 
blood chemistry, under the study of 
vitamin K. Who of us has not worried 
when confronted with the hemophiliac? 
Chapter 18, “Dental Problems in Nutri- 
tion,” gives a good résumé of the puz- 
zling question of dental caries. The rela- 
tion of fluorine in drinking water to 
caries is discussed, as well as the subjects 
of vitamins, foods, calcium and _ phos- 
phorus. Chapter 12, on minerals, is in- 
structive and very easily read. The 
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treatise on proteins is concise and well 
written. It contains many essential facts 
in a few words. . 

Fuel-foods, body-heat and fat-oxida- 
tion are subjects which confront us 
daily, and these matters are discussed 
unusually well in chapter 14. In chap- 
ters 15 and 16 the authors discuss car- 
bohydrates and fats and tell us many 
things that intrude themselves in our 
daily practice and reading. 

To sum up: The book is good; the 
facts advanced are as fresh as any recent 
treatise on vitamins and deficiencies. 
The first few chapters must be “plowed 
through”; succeeding chapters are in- 
formative, easily read and enjoyed. The 
dentist as well as the physician can get 
much from this book.—Wm. P. Schoen, 
M.A., M.D. 


Taber's Cyclopedic Medical Diction- 
ary. Including a Digest of Medical Sub- 
jects. By Clarence Wilbur Taber, 
Author, Taber’s Dictionary for Nurses, 
the Cumulative Atlas of the Human 
Body, Taber’s Dietetic Charts, Dictionary 
of Food and Nutrition, etc., and Asso- 
ciates. Various Pp. with 273 illustrations. 
2nd edition. Cloth. Price, $3.00. Phila- 
delphia: F. A. Davis Co. 1942. 

This work, which now appears in its 
second edition, was compiled to provide 
information more integrated than that 
found in the standard medical diction- 
ary. There are departures from the 
usual dictionary style in pagination, in 
the listing of entries and their subtopics 
and in the giving of associated words 
directly under the major headings. 

A considerable number of dental 
terms will be found, some of which are 
quite unfortunate in the information 
they convey. Under the entry “teeth” 
we find “diseases: 1. caries: Results 
from many conditions, notably an un- 
natural softening of teeth, lack of clean- 
liness, dyspepsia, use of certain drugs 
and diabetes.” There are other “dis- 
eases” listed: “2. Furrows, 3. Hutchin- 











son’s teeth, 4. Loosening of the teeth, 5. 
Pitted teeth (may be due to severe 
stomatitis during childhood), 6. Sordes.” 
Not all of the dental information is as 
demonstrably inaccurate as the items 
given, but there is a need for stern re- 
vision of many dental terms in future 
editions. The more recent dental litera- 
ture should be consulted for terms and 
definitions that more adequately meet 
present standards. 

This book will be an interesting sup- 
plement to the standard medical diction- 
aries but, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
it should not replace them. 


1942 Year Book of Dentistry. Edited by 
Charles G. Darlington, M.D., George W. 
Wilson, D.D.S., Howard C. Miller, 
D.D.S., Walter H. Wright, D.D.S., Ph.D., 
George R. Moore, D.D.S., M.A. Pp. 799 


with 525 illustrations. Index. Cloth. 
Price, $3.00. Chicago: The Year Book 
Publishers, Inc. 1942. . 


For dentists who find it impossible to 
search through all the medical and dental 
journals each month looking for articles 
of interest to them, a digest of pertinent 
articles should be most welcome. The 
1942 edition of the popular “Year Book 
of Dentistry” series presents abstracts and 
summaries of 382 articles which ap- 
peared in the current literature during 
the past year. Most of the articles were 
originally published in American dental 
journals, although American medical 
journals, and British and South Ameri- 
can journals are well represented. 

The terse style of the authors makes 
the book easy to read and understand. 
Occasionally the reader will want to re- 
fer to the original article for more com- 
plete details; the abstract published in 
the “Year Book” does not, of course, 
include more than a summary of the im- 
portant parts of the article. However, 
the reports are usually informative and 
complete enough to be valuable. The 
five editors have selected articles from 
dental and medical journals which deal 
with practical problems in dentistry, so 
that the book is filled with discussions 
of treatments, diagnostic procedures and 
operative procedures. The authors have 


been careful to choose only articles which 
are authoritative and worthy of mention. 
Most dental readers will be pleased to 
find abstracts interesting to them which 
were. missed in the original journal. 

The book is carefully indexed, well 
organized and is a bargain for the dental 
practitioner. A collection of these “Year 
Books of Dentistry” will increase in value 
with time as a summary of dental litera- 
ture through the years —M. K. Hine. 


Periodontia, A Study of the Histology, 
Physiology and Pathology of the Periodon- 
tium, and the Treatment of Its Diseases. 
By Henry M. Goldman, D.M.D. Instruc- 
tor in Oral Pathology, Harvard School 
of Dental Medicine, Harvard University. 
Pp. 407 with 310 illustrations including 
18 color plates. Cloth. Price, $7.50. St. 
Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co. 1942. 

In his book, Goldman gives a thor- 
ough, systematic and objective review 
of the known facts on periodontal dis- 
eases. The author was aided in reaching 
this aim by his own research in this field. 

The book is an excellent guide for the 
undergraduate as well as the graduate 
student to the sometimes controversial 
literature on periodontal diseases. The 
knowledge in this field is found organized 
in chapters on diagnosis, etiology, histol- 
ogy, physiology, pathology and treat- 
ment. 

Many controversial questions have to 
be left undecided. The author, however, 
takes great care to state exactly the con- 
flicting opinions and give the reader a 
sound basis on which to form an opinion 
of his own. This is still further facilitated 
by the exhaustive bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter. 

A large number of excellent photo- 
graphs, illustrating the different types of 
the disease, show the rich material from 
which the author was able to select his 
examples. Photomicrographs are used as 
aids for understanding the physiologic 
and pathologic processes and the effect 
of treatment. 

The qualities of the book permit its 
recommendations for the beginner and 
for the advanced student.—Joseph P. 
Weinmann, M.D. 
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CURRENT NEWS 
AND COMMENT 








RAISE AGE LIMIT FOR 
DENTAL CORPS COMMISSIONS 


Commissions in the army dental corps 
are now available for all men up to and 
including those forty-one years of age, 
according to a recent change in regula- 
tions issued by the War Manpower 
Commission through C. Willard Cama- 
lier, chairman of the War Service Com- 
mittee of the American Dental Associa- 
tion on April 6. 

William I. McNeil, state chairman 
for the Procurement and Assignment 
Service in Illinois, emphasized that all 
men under thirty-eight years of age are 
subject to military duty by act of Con- 
gress. He stressed the fact that all men 
who have been declared available by the 
Procurement and Assignment Service 
who can meet the physical and pro- 
fessional requirements will be given 
commissions. 

Dr. Camalier’s statement follows : 


It has been obvious for some time that it 
will be difficult to fill state quotas for den- 
tists within the upper age limit of the 39th 
birthday. The Officer Procurement Service 
is announcing to their district offices that 
this limit has been increased to 42. How- 
ever, their willingness to do this was de- 
pendent upon assurance from Procurement 
and Assignment Service that each state chair- 
man would submit the names in chronological 
order, that is, all available dentists age 38 and 
under until the supply is exhausted, then all 
available dentists age 39 until the supply is 
exhausted, and then those age 40 and 41 in 
turn. Their hope is, of course, to fill the ranks 
with those under 40 if possible. 

Your cooperation in this plan will be greatly 
appreciated since it is essential to the re- 
visions in the upper age limit set by the Of- 
fice of the Surgeon General. 

The Office Procurement Service is also noti- 
fying their district offices that commissions 
will be extended to dentists between the age 
of 42 and 44 inclusive who are classified 1-A 
by their local draft boards, provided the re- 
classification was not at the request of the 
dentist but was a routine classification by the 
local board. 


Dr. McNeil stated that “the Procure- 
ment and Assignment Service does not 
in any way supersede the Selective 
Service System. All registrants remain 
under the jurisdiction of selective service 
boards until they have accepted com- 
missions. 

“All dentists under thirty-eight are 
subject to induction as privates unless 
they apply for and receive commissions,” 
he added. “Unless classification cards 
are properly filled out and filed with the 
state chairman, the liability of being 
inducted as a private is most certain and 
there is no opportunity for the Procure- 
ment and Assignment Service to perform 
itsntended function. Dependents are no 
justification for deferment, therefore, it 
is most important that members of the 
dental profession cooperate to the fullest 
extent with the Procurement and Assign- 
ment Service.” 


R. W. MeNULTY APPOINTED 
ACTING DEAN OF C.C.D.S. 


R. W. McNulty, former assistant dean 
of the Chicago College of Dental Surg- 
ery, School of Dentistry, Loyola Univer- 
sity, has been appointed acting dean ac- 
cording to an announcement made by the 
Rev. Joseph Egan, S. J., president of the 
university. The Board of Regents of the 
University made this appointment upon 
the death of Dean W. H. G. Logan. 
Dr. McNulty has been on the teaching 
staff of the dental school since 1926. 
For the past several years he has been 
associate professor of history, economics 
and dental anatomy. He has been assist- 
ant dean for five years. Dr. McNulty is 
also editor of the Bur, alumni magazine 
of the dental school, and treasurer of the 
Illinois State Dental Society. 
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INTRODUCE BILL FOR 
COUNTY HEALTH BOARDS 


Several bills, recently introduced into 
the state legislature, propose to provide 
for the establishment and maintenance 


of county and multiple county public | 


health departments. There are several 
provisions of these bills which are of di- 
rect interest to dentistry. It is stipulated 
that each county health department shall 
be managed by a board of health con- 
sisting of seven members appointed by 
the president or chairman of the county 
board with the approval of the county 
board. Each multiple county health de- 
partment shall be managed by a board 
of health consisting of three members 
appointed from each county by the presi- 
dent or the chairman of the county 
board. All members shall serve without 
compensation. At least two of the mem- 
bers of each board, whether for a single 
county or for a multiple county health 
department, shall be physicians licensed 
to practice in Illinois and at least one 
member shall be a dentist licensed in 
Illinois. The selection of board members 
will be based on their special fitness for 
the work entailed. It is also stipulated 
in the bill that each county or multiple 
county health department may appoint 
a medical and dental advisory committee 
and a non-medical advisory committee to 
the health department. 


ILLINOIS DENTIST 
JAP WAR PRISONER 


Maj. John B. Rago, a member of the 
Illinois State Dental Society through the 
Chicago component, has been listed by 
the War Department as a prisoner of war 
of the Japanese. 

Maj. Rago was graduated from the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 
School of Dentistry, Loyola University in 
1930 and became a member of the state 
society in 1939. He also attended the 
University of Illinois and DePaul Uni- 
versity. He is a member of Xi Psi Phi 
fraternity. 

Maj. Rago went to Fort Stotensburg, 


near Manila, in May 1941 and was pre- 
sumably captured in the fall of the 
Philippines. 


LABORATORIES ASKED TO 
ESTABLISH TRAINING PROGRAM 


Col. L. G. Rowntree, chief, Medical 
Division, Selective Service System, on 
March 2 issued a request to dental lab- 
oratories to institute a replacement and 
training program so that some techni- 
cians can be released for service with the 
armed forces. 

“The army and navy will require the 
services of a great many qualified dental 
technicians to assist the many thousands 
of dentists who are leaving civilian life 
to enter the armed forces and it is not 
expected that the dental laboratories will 
be permitted to retain all of their per- 
sonnel. Every dental laboratory, like 
other industries and the professions, 
must give of its personnel to assist in the 
winning of the war,” Col. Rowntree 
stated. 

However, according to Col. Rowntree, 
selective service, “has and is continuing 
to give full consideration to the defer- 
ment of dental technicians when it is de- 
termined that the dental technician 
under consideration is a key man to the 
dental laboratory in which he is em- 
ployed.” The mere fact that the regis- 
trant is a dental technician is not grounds 
for automatic deferment. Dental labora- 
tories will not be able to maintain busi- 
ness as usual and will require longer 
hours of work on the part of their per- 
sonnel. 

In order to request the deferment of 
a key dental technician, an employer 
should submit to the local board a claim 
for the deferment of a registrant on DSS 
Form 42a. Information should be given 
to the local board concerning the nature 
of the work performed by the registrant, 
the amount of training and skill neces- 
sary in the performance of such work, 
the available supply of trained and 
skilled workers for replacement and the 
length of time required for training for 
a replacement. 
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NEW SURGEON 
GENERAL NAMED 


Brig. Gen. Norman Thomas Kirk, a 
permanent colonel in the regular army 
medical corps, has been nominated for 
appointment as Surgeon General of the 
army with the rank of major general. 

Gen. Kirk will begin his four year 
term on June 1. The present Surgeon 
General, Maj. Gen. James C. Magee, 
will complete his four year term on 
May 31. 

Gen. Kirk is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College of Medicine 
and has been a member of the army 
medical corps since 1913. In July 1942 
he was named commanding officer of 
the Percy Jones General hospital at 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

It has not yet been revealed whether 
Gen. Magee, who is completing a very 
successful term as Surgeon General at 
the age of sixty, will remain on active 
duty in another post or will seek retire- 
ment, or, if he is retired, whether he 
will return to active duty. 


ILLINOIS WAR BOND 
SALES PASS MARCH QUOTA 


Despite the drain of income tax pay- 
ments, war bond sales in Illinois for 
March reached a total of $53,559,490. 
This figure was 14 per cent over the 
quota of $47,000,000. The month of 
March was one of the three highest in 
both Illinois and the nation in the history 
of E war bond sales according to Norman 
B. Collins, state administrator of the IIli- 
nois War Savings Staff. 


CHICAGO DENTIST COMMENDED 
FOR SERVICE IN AFRICA 


Lt. John H. Cathcart, an officer in the 
navy dental corps, has been commended 
for his services to the ailing and wounded 
aboard the Tasker H. Bliss, a transport 
which was torpedoed off Casablanca dur- 
ing the North Africa invasion last No- 
vember. 

Lt. Cathcart was graduated from the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 
School of Dentistry, Loyola University 
in 1941 and became a member of the 


Illinois State Dental Society through the 
Chicago component in 1942. He was sta- 
tioned at Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station previously and at present is as- 
signed to the naval base at Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

DENTAL GOLD FIRMS GIVE 

FIRST OF MOBILE UNITS 


The dental gold manufacturers of the 
United States presented the first of three 
mobile dental laboratory units to the 
army dental corps in Washington, D. C. 
on March 19. The funds for the pur- 
chase of the unit were raised by the 
manufacturers in a Victory Fund pro- 
gram carried out in May 1942. All par- 
ticipants agreed to contribute a definite 
part of their sales income for that month 
to the fund. The campaign was so suc- 
cessful that a sufficient amount was se- 
cured not for one unit, as originally 
planned, but for three, and possibly four 
units. Gerald D. Timmons, vice-chair- 
man of the War Service Committee of 
the American Dental Association, acted 
as spokesman for the dental profession 
and the manufacturers, in making the 
presentation to Brig. Gen. Robert H. 
Mills, chief, army dental corps, who ac- 
cepted the new unit on behalf of the 
army. A metal plaque will be attached 
to the side of the unit as a permanent 
record of the donation. A citation from 
the U. S. Treasury Department was also 
awarded the manufacturers for their pa- 
triotic effort. 

The companies who participated in 
the drive were: Julius Aderer, Inc., 
Baker & Co., J. F. Jelenko & Co., J. M. 
Ney Company, Thomas J. Dee & Co., S. 
S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Williams 
Gold Refining Co., I. Stern & Co., Gen- 
eral Refineries, Inc., Vernon-Benshoff 
Co., Spyco Smelting and Refining Co., 
Morgan Hastings & Co., S. H. Reynolds 
Sons Co., Hauser and Miller, Eisele Gold 
Refinery, John Hood Company, Precious 
Metals Research Works, Inc., Krause 
Gold Refinery, Szabo & Beer, Coe 
Laboratories, Inc., Goldsmith Bros. 
Smelting and Refining Co., Wilkinson 
Co., Speyer Smelting and Refining Co. 
and W. E. Mowrey Co. 
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ADDITIONS TO A.D.A. 
RELIEF FUND LIST 


Augustus H. Mueller, chairman of the 
Relief Fund drive in Illinois, has an- 
nounced the addition of the following 
names to those who contributed to this 
year’s drive: A. R. Collins, Jack L. Gins- 
berg, M. A. Gordon, Irving Green, B. R. 
Jones, Mary Meade, R. C. Richardson, 
William V. Sima, H. J. Summer and 
Elmer E. Walker. 


OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 
ROLES SHOW DECREASE 


Illinois old age assistance rolls de- 
creased by 631 recipients during April, 
the largest monthly decrease since last 
October, indicating that many have 
found private employment. 

The division of public assistance re- 
ported that 148,386 persons received 
April state-federal old age aid awards 
totaling $4,185,473. Payments advanced 
$11,875 due to increased awards based 
on higher living costs, the division said. 

Aid to dependent children grants in 
April totaled $861,757 and went to 60,- 
458 children, an increase of 493 over 
March. 


NAME NEW STATE 
DENTAL CHIEF 


Moreland Emerson, of Breese, has 
been appointed chief of the Division of 
Dental Health Education, state Depart- 
ment of Public Health. He succeeds 
Charles F. Deatherage, of Springfield, 
who is entering private practice. 

Dr. Emerson was graduated from 
Washington University, School of Den- 
tistry, St. Louis in 1934 and became a 
member of the Illinois State Dental 
Society in 1935. He has had wide experi- 
ence in the field of dental health educa- 
tion. 


INTRODUCE BILL TO RAISE 
RANKS IN DENTAL CORPS 


S. 1007, recently introduced into the 
Congress by Senator Lister Hill, of Ala- 
bama, provides that during the present 


emergency and for six months thereafter 
the chief of the Dental Division, Surgeon 
General’s Office, Army of the United 
States, shall have the rank, pay and 
allowances of major general and that 
there shall be officers of the dental corps 
promoted to the grade of brigadier gen- 
eral at the ratio of one for each six 
officers of the medical corps promoted 
to like grade. 


ILLINOIS MEDICAL 
DEAN TO RETIRE 


David J. Davis, M.D., dean of the 
University of Illinois, College of Medi- 
cine, will retire on September 1. Dean 
Davis will reach the compulsory retire- 
ment age at this time. Dr. Davis has 
been associated with the school for 
twenty-nine years. He became professor 
of pathology in 1914 and dean in 1925. 
He is also professor and head of the de- 
partment of pathology, bacteriology and 
public health. 


DENTISTS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN UNIT 


Staff members of the Thirteenth U. S. 
Army General hospital (sponsored by 
the Presbyterian hospital of Chicago) 
reported to Camp Robinson, Arkansas 
on March 19. Capt. Arthur R. Hanson, 
Capt. John M. Spence, Lt. Richard 
Holic, Lt. A. Leo Klein and Lt. Roger 
K. Stockton will supply the dental serv- 
ice for the unit. The commanding officer 
of the hospital is Col. Lyle S. Powell, 
who served in the first world war in 
France and was recently a member of 
the staff of the Army Field Service 
School, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. 


CHICAGO DENTAL SOCIETY 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


Harold W. Oppice was named presi- 
dent-elect of the Chicago Dental Society 
at its meeting on April 20. Other officers 
elected were R. A. Larsen, vice-presi- 
dent, Harry A. Hartley, secretary and . 
Joseph B. Zielinski, treasurer. Leo W. 
Kremer, president-elect during the past 
year, will become the society’s president. 
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Dental Materials:—War changes all the 
modes of life. Dentistry is no exception nor 
are those materials which are necessary for 
dental therapy excepted. Many substitute 
materials are here and many more are on 
the horizon. Where brass, nickel, silver, or 
corrosion resisting steel were used, plain 
carbon steel will be substituted; where plain 
carbon steel and cold rolled steel were for- 
merly employed, wood, glass and plastic will 
be used. Aside from these substitute materials, 
many items which were formerly supplied will 
not be available. No more tinfoil for dentures 
—no more aluminum for trays—no more agar 
for impression materials—but as is often the 
case, many of the materials which were devel- 
oped as so-called substitutes will replace the 
old materials because of demonstrated superi- 
ority. In fact, the intensive research now in 
progress on alloys and plastics is so vast and 
so involved technically, that most of its ap- 
plication must wait until a peacetime, or at 
least, semi-peacetime economy, prevails again. 
The era of light alloys, corrosion resisting 
alloys, plastics, etc., has really just begun. 
Dentistry will, of course, be much affected 
by these developments. During the war period 
not only are new materials being developed 
but the old ones are being improved. It is 
this current combination of the development 
in, and application of, new materials, and of 
improvements in, and a better understanding 
of, old materials, that today concerns us.— 
Current Developments in Dental Materials. 
Paffenbarger, George C. WN. Y. J. Dent. 13: 
57 (Feb.) 1943. 


Antisulfanilamide Action of Procaine Hydro- 
chloride:—The inhibition of procaine hydro- 
chloride on the action of sulfanilamide, de 
Waal and his associates observed, was par- 
ticularly obvious in mice when the procaine 
was administered in repeated large doses early 
in sulfanilamide therapy (5 of 6 mice died). 
Repeated small doses of procaine resulted in 
an occasional fatality among infected mice 
receiving large doses of sulfanilamide. It is 
difficult to say what constitutes a harmless 
dose of procaine, since this will depend on the 
amount of sulfanilamide in the body but, by 
comparison with the results obtained in mice, 
20 cc. of a 3 per cent solution of procaine 
should prove harmless to a patient whose con- 
centration of sulfanilamide in the blood is 
3 mg. per hundred cubic centimeters. How- 
ever, as the sulfonamide-p-aminobenzoic acid 
ratio cannot yet be determined, this dose 
might well be cut by half or two thirds. This 
amount should prove sufficient in minor sur- 


gical operations. The occasional large dose 
of procaine in human beings and in mice 
appears, for the most part, to have no lasting 
inhibitory action. Exceptionally, however, 
mice died (2 of g) after such sporadic doses 
of procaine. Therefore it seems unwise to use 
clinically massive doses of procaine. When a 
massive local anesthetic is required, a drug 
not allied to -aminobenzoic acid, such as 
cocaine, metycaine or pontocaine hydro- 
chloride, should be used.—Antisulfanilamide 
Action of Procaine in Vivo. de Waal, H. L.; 
Kanaar, A. C., and McNaughton, J. Lancet 
2:724 (Dec. 19) 1942 via J.A.M.A. 121:1113 
(Mar. 27) 1943. 


Packing Acrylic Crowns:—Use a different 
shade for the incisal of the opaque type 
of tooth; but for the translucent type, use 
one part of body or gingival shade to 
two parts of transparent or clear polymer. 
Extremely translucent areas at the tips of 
teeth are attained by using one part body or 
gingival shade to two parts of transparent or 
clear polymer. Extremely translucent areas 
at the tips of teeth are attained by using one 
part body or gingival to three of clear or 
transparent. The three to one translucent area 
is packed into a prepared form, cut from the 
test-packed incisal part of the tooth—Enam- 
eloid Acrylics. Stern, Maurice N. N. Y. J. 
Dent. 13:17 (Jan.) 1943. 


Credit Associations:—lIt is peculiar that most 
dentists refuse to cooperate with and follow 
the advice of credit associations. It is this 
refusal, in a large measure that helps to mould 
the pattern of economic imbalance, which 
exists among 75 per cent of the dentists. This 
lack of a “credit consciousness” is not just a 
local problem, but exists quite generally 
throughout the nation. 

In visiting a very strong and alert credit 
association in a large western city, it was in- 
teresting to notice that in the area having 
about 2000 dentists, only some 10 per cent 
of the members availed themselves regularly 
of the advice and services during the month of 
August, and that this 10 per cent received 
credit advices on a little less than two pa- 
tients per month. Here in a large metropoli- 
tan area with a credit service of the highest 
type, 90 per cent of the dentists refused the 
sound advice of an organization having about 
200 trained experts, with credit information 
right at their fingertips. 

So efficient is this organization that they 
have over 2,000,000 names in their files, and 
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can give a report on 85 per cent of the re- 
quests in sixteen seconds. Would not it seem 
like good common sense for dentists to realize 
that the subject of credits is a highly spec- 
ialized field? Would not it be following a 
logical pattern to check the credit record of 
every new patient in order to rule out the 
credit losses that approximate 20 per cent 
in the average office? 

Milwaukee is fortunate in having a most 
efficient Credit Bureau in the Association of 
Commerce. But the dental credit picture is no 
different in Milwaukee. During®the month of 
August, in our metropolitan area having about 
800 dentists, only sixteen dentists made in- 
quiries at the credit bureau. The balance of 
the dentists made their own credit analysis, 
and thereby helped to keep the national 
credit losses among dentists up around 20 per 
cent. 

Before this loss can be brought down to 
around 1 per cent where it belongs, each in- 
dividual in the community of dentists must 
develop a “credit consciousness.” He must 
decide to do something about it himself. It 
is a very personal problem, and the responsi- 
bility rests upon each individual. No one yet 
has been continuously smart enough to rule 
out credit losses without thorough investiga- 
tion before the extension of credit.—Kendall, 
Charles. Bul. Milwaukee D. Soc. (Nov.) 1941. 


Packing Technic for Acrylics:—Packing tech- 
nic. Use two 4 or % ounce glass mixing jars 
instead of a glass slab. In jar No. 1 place the 
desired amount of the selected shade of pow- 
der; in jar No. 2 place a very small amount 
of the same selected shade of powder. Jar No. 
2 is reserved for taking up excess moisture 
during packing. 

To jar No. 1 add sufficient monomer to just 
saturate (wet sand stage), then add only one 
or two drops of monomer. Mix well, then 
close the jar and allow to stand for three 
minutes. This permits the monomer to plas- 
ticize or soften the spheres of methyl metha- 
crylate in the powder. Open the jar, mix once 
again and you will have a smooth creamy 
mass which holds the color distribution evenly. 
Pack your case with the creamy mix. Jar 
against the bench top to settle into the deepest 
recesses of the mold. Add more of the mix. 
Should the mix be too thin at this stage add 
a few granules of powder (dry) from jar No. 
2. Proceed until you have packed to the de- 
sired excess to give you the desired overpack 
pressure. The mass in the mould should be 
moist enough to pack easily, not drag on your 
instrument, and must neither be actively fluid, 
nor appear granular. Allow to stand for a few 
moments, and when you notice the parch- 
ment-like surface on the acrylic you are ready 
to test your case. The need for overpacking 
has already been explained. The case is tested 


by placing a sheet of wet hydrophilic cello- 
phane over the lower half of the flask, super- 
imposing the upper half and pressing in a 
compensating press for a few minutes. Then 
open the flask and remove the cellophane, wet- 
ting it with a drop of water if it tends to drag 
the acrylic. Observe that a sharp impression 
of the counter on the acrylic, outlining 
grooves, cusps, etc., indicates sufficient ma- 
terial. If insufficient add a little more. When 
satisfied, place a new piece of wet hydrophilic 
cellophane over the lower half, as before, 
process with the cellophane in place between 
the two halves of the flask—Enameloid 
Acrylics. Stern, Maurice N. NW. Y. J. Dent. 
12:415 (Dec.) 1942. 


Anesthetics In Oral Surgery:—Shock is the 
most dangerous factor incident to mouth sur- 
gery. The type of anesthetic should be selected 
to reduce shock to a minimum. We are con- 
cerned not only with immediate symptoms 
of shock but postoperative complications as 
well. If a particular type of anesthetic is in- 
dicated it should be used even though its ad- 
ministration may occasion hospitalization. The 
success or failure of an oral operation may de- 
pend upon the correct choice of an anesthetic. 
Very often a dentist will attempt a difficult ex- 
traction under a local anesthetic and will 
finally refer this patient to a specialist for 
removal of a difficult root apex, telling the 
patient that he must take nitrous oxide-oxygen 
for its removal. It is not fair to the patient or 
the specialist to specify a general anesthetic 
when a local anesthetic may be indicated. The 
type of anesthetic should be left to the judg- 
ment of the operator as to whether local or a 
general anesthetic is to be used.—Choice of 
Anesthetics. Indications and Contraindications. 
Pfeiffer, Frederick. N.Y.J. Dent. 13:19 (Jan.) 
1943. 


Agranulocytosis:—This condition presents a 
syndrome, still considered not representing a 
distinct clinical entity. It is characterized by 
mouth manifestations, sore throat, high tem- 
perature, chills, dysphagia, jaundice and 
ulcerated patches on the gums and the throat, 
simulating Vincent’s infection, or Vincent’s 
angina. 

The patient presents ulcerative patches on 
the gums and the throat, which are very 
painful, with a high temperature and malaise. 
The lesions are very often mistaken for Vin- 
cent’s infection. When treatment for Vincent’s 
results in no signs of improvement, a differ- 
ential diagnosis by a blood count is made at 
once. It is most important to obtain a thor- 
ough and complete case history. It should 
be borne in mind that the condition is gen- 
erally fatal. 

The blood picture is being recognized as a 
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pathognomonic symptoms. It shows a marked 
decrease in the white blood cells, 1,300 or 
less, and almost a complete absence of the 
polymorphonuclear leukocytes, with a great 


increase in the lymphocytes. The red blood 
cells and the hemoglobin remain practically 
normal in a great many cases unless a sec- 
ondary anemia develops. Women are more 
prone to the disease than men, and it is not 
only seen in the oral cavity but also in the 
cervix, vagina and anus.—Mixed Infection of 
the Mouth with Predominance of Streptococci. 
Minn. Dist. D. J. 27:117 (Mar.) 1943. 


Accidental Deaths in 1942:—The National 
Safety Council announces that 93,000 deaths 
from accidents were reported in 1942 as com- 
pared with 101,513 in 1941. Of this group 
27,800 were charged to motor vehicles in 1942 
as against 39,969 in 1941. Accidental deaths 
in the home accounted for 30,500 against a 
similar total for 1941. Occupational acciden- 
tal deaths totaled 18,500 as against 18,000 
the previous year and public accidental deaths 
(not motor vehicle) totaled 15,500 as against 
15,000 in 1941. The saving of 8,500 lives 
in 1942 as compared with the 1941 total is 
attributed entirely to a drop of 12,200 in 
traffic deaths accounted for largely by war- 
time restrictions on speed and travel. A total 
of 47,500 workers were killed by accidents in 
1942, 18,500 on the job and 29,000 off the 
job. In addition, nonfatal injuries to workers 
totaled 4,100,000, of which about 1,750,000 
were caused by occupational accidents. The 
all-accident totals include accidental deaths 
of military personnel not shown separately. 
Motor vehicle deaths include some which 
also are shown in other categories, such as 
occupational and home. Not only was the 
1942 accident toll less than for 1941 and for 
most recent years but the death rate of 66.4 
per hundred thousand population was the 
lowest since 1922, when it was the same. 
There were 9,300,000 persons injured in acci- 
dents last year, approximately the same as in 
1941, despite the decrease in deaths. One out 
of every 14 persons in the United States suf- 
fered a disabling injury during the year. The 
estimated economic loss of $3,700,000,000 
from accidents in 1942 covers both fatal and 
nonfatal accidents and includes wage losses, 
medical expense, the overhead costs of insur- 
ance and property damage from traffic acci- 
dents and fires. Children less than 5 years 
old were the only age group to show an in- 
crease in accidental deaths in 1942. Deaths 
in this group were up 2 per cent. The school 
child group (5 to 14 years) had a decrease 
of g per cent in fatalities. Falls brought acci- 
dental death to 24,000 persons in 1942, 4 
per cent below 1941. Deaths from burns were 
up 17 per cent in 1942 to a total of 8,900. 





Even after excluding the Boston night club 
fire, the general trend of fatalities from burns 
was up approximately 10 per cent. Drown- 
ings totaled 7,000, an increase of 1 per cent. 
As in past years, the bulk of the accident total 
was made up of one-death accidents. Five 
fatal accidents occurred in 1942 in the domes- 
tic operations of scheduled air carriers. One 
was in January, two in May, one in October 
and one in December. Passenger deaths num- 
bered 56 and plane crew deaths 15, making a 
total of 71. The passenger-mile total was 
approximately 1,490,000,000, which indicates 
a passenger rate of 3.8 per hundred million 
passenger miles. This was 65 per cent above 
the 1941 rate of 2.3 and was higher than the 
rates for 1939 or 1938. It was lower, how- 
ever, than the rate for any earlier year. In 
1932 the rate was 15. Railroad accidents 
caused 4,809 deaths in the first eleven months 
of 1942, excluding deaths which occurred 
more than twenty-four hours after the acci- 
dent. This was 4 per cent more than the 
comparable 1941 total of 4,616.—J.A.M.A. 
121:694 (Feb. 27) 1943. 


Surgical Procedures:—Within the region of 
the oral cavity and its contiguous tissues, 
operative surgery becomes necessary as the re- 
sult, primarily, of disease of the tooth struc- 
ture or its investing hard or soft tissues, 
traumatic injury or neoplastic disease. There- 
fore, from the standpoint of oral pathology 
there are three primary dental diseases; viz: 
dental caries, periapical disease and perio- 
dontal disease. Of these periapical infection 
and periodontal infection are the principal 
etiological factors that contribute to the de- 
velopment of the serious acute infection of the 
face and neck, spreading directly from dental 
tissues. Secondary infection following trau- 
matic injury of the bones or soft tissue of the 
face, secondary infection of large cysts and 
secondary infection accompanying neoplastic 
disease also may be responsible for acute in- 
fection of the facial and cervical tissues. Pri- 
mary infections not odontopathic in origin may 
also be responsible for acute infections of the 
face and neck and it is therefore necessary to 
consider these infections in establishing a dif- 
ferential diagnosis. It is recognized therefore 
that the most serious surgical infection which 
results from primary dental disease is acute 
infection of the hard or soft tissues of the 
jaws or contiguous structures—Management 
of The Patient and the Principles of Surgical 
Procedure. Carr, Malcolm Wallace. N. Y. J. 
Dent. 13:64 (Feb.) 1943. 


Diet Requirements in Pregnancy:—That the 
amount of calcium and vitamin D in the 
mother’s diet affects the density of the in- 
fant’s bones and the structure of the teeth 
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has been observed.’ Evidence has been pre- 
sented to show the relation of the maternal 
diet to the development of rickets in the off- 
spring. Maxwell’? has reported fetal rickets. 
Mellanby * has stated that calcium and vita- 
min D are often deficient in the mother’s diet 
and feels that this is one of the predisposing 
factors in the development of rickets. Grant 
and Goettsch* have shown a greater and 
earlier tendency to rickets in rats born of 
mothers on diets low in calcium, phosphorus 
and vitamin D.—Nutritive Requirements in 
Pregnancy and Lactation. Ebbs, J. Harry 
J.A.M.A. 121:341 (Jan.) 1943. 


Shortage of British Dentists:—There are some- 
what less than 15,000 dentists to serve 45 
million Britons, a ratio of one dentist to 3,000 
persons, whereas in the United States the 
ratio is about 1 to 1,850. The future out- 
look for dental care of British teeth is dark, 
declares a report prepared by the Dental 
Education Advisory Council. 

The present dental profession in Britain 
includes a relatively large number of men in 
middle and late life. This condition is due 
to the great number of practitioners who 
were suddenly admitted during the years 
1921-23, by a new dental practice law. Dur- 
ing the coming 20 years, an average of 364 
dental students entering dental schools would 
be necessary to maintain the present numbers 
of the profession, but the present average 
entry is only 317. Moreover, after 1950, 
dentists will be dying off rapidly and by 1955 
an average of 560 new students annually 
would be necessary. What can be done? 

In an editorial comment on this situation, 
the Lancet’ recommends: 

1. Make dentistry more attractive by rais- 
ing the social status of the profession and by 
levelling up the prospects in later life to those 
in medicine and law. 


1Toverud, K. D., and Toverud, G.: Studies on 
Mineral Metabolism During Pregnancy and Its Bearing 
on Disposition to Rickets and Dental Caries, Acta 
paediat. 12 (Supp. 2): 1-116, 1931. Finola, G. C.; 
Trump, R. A., and Grimson, M.: Bone Changes in 
the Fetus Following the Administration of Dicalcium 
Phosphate and Viosterol to the Pregnant Mother, Am. 
J. Obst. & Gynec. 34:955-968 (Dec.) 1937. 

2 Maxwell, J. P.; Hu, C. H., and Turnbull, H. M.: 
Fetal Rickets, J. Path. & Bact. 35:419-440 (May) 
1932. 

3 Mellanby, May: Diet and Teeth: III. The Effect of 
Diet on the Dental Structure and Disease in Man, 
Great Britain, Medical Research Council, Special Re- 
port Series 191, 1934. 

*Grant, A. H., and Goettsch, M.: The Nutritional 
Requirements of Nursing Mothers: The Effect of a De- 
ficiency of the Antirachitic Vitamin Only in the Diet 
of the Mothers on the Development of Rickets in the 
Young, Am. J. Hyg. 6:211-227 (March) 1926. Grant, 
A. H.: The Nutritional Requirements of Nursing 
Mothers: The Effect of Lowering Both the Antirachitic 
Vitamin and Calcium in the Diet of the Mother on the 
Development of Rickets in the Young, ibid. 6:228-237 
(March) 1926. 

1 The Lancet, 242:449 (April 11) 1942. 


2. Open the choice wider by lowering den- 
tal school fees and providing scholarships. 
The first policy cannot be made effective soon 
enough to prevent a disastrous fall in the 
numbers on the register. The second policy 
could be effected immediately, without inter- 
fering with the first as the ultimate aim.— 
Med. Care, 2:265 (July) 1942. 


Irradiation of Cancer of Lip:—From January 
1926 to January 1936, 636 cases of cancer 
of the lip were irradiated at the State Insti- 
tute for the Study of Malignant Diseases. 
According to Schreiner and Christy, cancer 
of the lip occurred thirty-eight times more 
frequently in men than in women, and about 
twenty-nine times as often on the lower as 
on the upper lip. There were 619 men and 
17 women. The upper lip of 22 was involved, 
2 of whom were women. The youngest pa- 
tient was 28 and the oldest 92. The climatic 
conditions to which farmers, postmen, painters 
and the like are subjected was an etiologic 
factor; 201 of the 636 cases fell into this 
category. The use of tobacco was common; 
546 of the men and 7 of the women used it. 
The oral hygiene of 258 was considered to 
be bad. In 389 there was a history of 
cracked or chapped lips of chronic fissure; 
197 cases presented definite histories or signs 
of keratosis. Of 334 patients with primary 
cancer and no demonstrable metastasis or 
enlarged lymph nodes 232 remained well five 
years or longer, 69 died from intercurrent 
disease with the local lesion healed, 18 were 
lost from observation with the local lesion 
healed and 15 died of uncontrollable metas- 
tasis. The absolute cure rate for the group 
is 69.5 per cent. Of 192 patients with primary 
cancer and palpable, movable lymph nodes 
(and probable metastasis in some) 131 re- 
mained well five years or longer, 19 died of 
intercurrent disease with the local lesion 
healed, 19 were lost from observation with 
the local lesion healed and 23 died from the 
disease. The absolute cure rate for the group 
is 68.2 per cent. Of 110 patients with pri- 
mary cancer and definite metastasis, 12 were 
well five years or longer, 6 were lost from 
observation with unascertained results, 1 died 
from intercurrent disease with the primary 
lesion healed and the metastatic nodes scler- 
osed and g1 died from metastasis. The abso- 
lute cure rate for this group is 10.9 per cent. 
The absolute cure rate for the total series is 
58.9 per cent. If the patients who died of 
intercurrent disease with a lesion healed and 
those who were lost from observation with 
the lesion healed less than five years are elim- 
inated, the cure rate is 74.4 per cent.— 
Schreiner, B. F. and Christy, C. J. Results 
of Irradiation Treatment of Cancer of Lip. 
Radio, 39:293 (Sept.) 1942 via J.A.M.A., 
120:1342 (Dec. 19) 1942. 
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COMPONENT SOCIETIES 








PEORIA 


Someone has said, the trouble with 
keeping a diary is that it keeps one so 
busy keeping it up that nothing ever 
happens to one. That is the way it is 
with the Peoria dentists. They were so 
busy getting ready for the annual meet- 
ing that nothing happened to them. 

They did, however, find time to hold 
the annual election of officers for next 
year. Those elected were: A. L. Mc- 
Donough, president; O. B. Litwiller, 
president-elect; C. D. Hermon, vice- 
president; A. A. Alexander, secretary ; 
J. W. Weidner, treasurer and C. K. 
Becherer, librarian. The directors chosen 
were C. B. Clarno, H. P. Maxwell, W. 
M. Peters, J. R. Powers, J. T. Real and 
L. F. Tinthoff. 

While the dentists were holding their 
meeting the dental assistants, who had 
been guests during the dinner, adjourned 
to another room and organized a Dental 
Assistants Association. Janet Lindenburg 
was elected president, Ulla Jilly, vice- 
president and Lillian Schad, secretary- 
treasurer. 

We wish the newly formed organiza- 
tion much success and extend congratu- 
lations to all those elected to office.—E. 
H. Mahle, component editor. 


ST. CLAIR 


Dr. William E. Koch, of Washington 
University, School of Dentistry, St. Louis, 
gave a refresher course on the technic 
and placing of films for x-ray exposure 
at the annual meeting of the St. Clair 
Dental Society on March 25 in Belle- 
ville. Dr. Koch showed slides which 
proved the importance of routine radio- 
dontic service. 

Following Dr. Koch’s lecture, Col. R. 
J. Thoman, of Scott Field, told about 


the equipment used and the work done 
by the dental corps at the field. 

C. S. Kurz, Executive Council mem- 
ber from this district, conducted a forum 
on the licensing of dental hygienists in 
Illinois. 

Carl Glenn, Marissa, was elected 
president for the coming year. A. D. 
Schilling, Belleville, vice-president and 
R. A. Hundley, East St. Louis, secretary- 
treasurer. Allen Shirley, Nashville, was 
reinstated as a member. 

Paul O. Hageman, M.D., of St. Louis, 
was the speaker at the evening session. 
He talked on the “Mode of Action of 
Sulfonamides as Related to Therapy.” 
Diagram slides were used to illustrate 
points in Dr. Hageman’s talk. 

The president of the society, F. A. 
Neuhoff, and the Program Committee 
members, H. A. Brethauer and C. C. 
Conroy are to be congratulated on an 
excellent meeting —R. C. Kolb, compo- 
nent editor. 


G. V. BLACK 


The April meeting of the G. V. Black 
Dental Society was held at the Elks Club 
on April 8. Dr. Hamilton B. G. Robin- 
son, of Washington University, School 
of Dentistry, St. Louis, was clinician for 
the meeting. He spoke on “Caries Con- 
trol.” 

A resolution was offered on the recent 
death of W. H. G. Logan. George Mills 
spoke on the current war bond drive 
and urged all members to buy as many 
as possible. 

The new officers for the society who 
were elected in March are John T. 
Hatcher, president, Charles F. Deather- 
age, secretary and Ralph Griebler, pro- 
gram chairman. 

Maj. Robert T. Curran, stationed at 
Camp Grant, was home on leave re- 
cently. He spent considerable time mak- 
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ing rounds of the offices seeing every- 
body. Gus Krotzsch had a letter from 
Capt. Alfred Parcell, who is somewhere 
in North Africa, saying that extractions 
are quoted at two eggs a tooth. Lt. (jg) 
John J. Donelan, Jr., was also home 
recently. He reports that navy life is 
just what he has been looking for and 
that the equipment is splendid. He is 
stationed at Great Lakes Naval Training 


Station—G. E. Thoma, component 
editor. 
MADISON 


The annual meeting of the Madison 
County Dental Society was held on 
April 5 at the Mineral Springs hotel in 
Alton. Dr. John Marré, assistant pro- 
fessor of exodontia, St. Louis University 
Dental School, spoke on “Local Anes- 
thesia and General Exodontia.” 

James E. Mahoney, of Wood River, 
commented on the status of dentists with 
respect to military service. Neil D. Ved- 
der, president of the state society, com- 
plimented the society on the excellent 
attendance at the meeting. Over fifty of 
the seventy-eight members were present. 

The election of officers was held with 
the following results: T. P. Francis, 
Collinsville, president; G. I. Allen, Al- 
ton, vice-president; W. H. Schroeder, 
Edwardsville, secretary-treasurer. 

L. T. Byars, M.D., of St. Louis, was 
the essayist for the afternoon session. He 
presented many interesting slides on war 
casualties and the treatment of such 
injuries both in civilian and war zones. 
—E. T. Gallagher, component editor. 


WARREN 


Editor’s Note: Below is reprinted a letter 
from H. W. McMillan, component editor for 
the Warren County Dental Society. It gives an 
insight into the problems facing some of the 
component societies. We are happy that they 
are carrying on and glad to receive news about 
them. 

Dear Dr. Schoen: This letter will 
partially explain to you some of the 
reasons that our reports have been so 


meager. The Warren County Dental 
Society, the smallest in the state, now 
consists of only eleven members, nine 
of whom live and practice in Monmouth. 
Paul W. Elder, formerly of Monmouth, 
is now serving with the armed forces. 
He is stationed at the Stevens hotel in 
Chicago. Caro D. Campbell, formerly 
of Stronghurst, is now doing dental serv- 
ice in a children’s hospital in Jackson- 
ville. Milo H. Cabeen, of Alexis, and 
myself, of Roseville, are the only mem- 
bers not living in Monmouth. Therefore, 
I have suggested that the component 
editor should be a resident of Mon- 
mouth, where the “news” of each mem- 
ber’s doings would be more readily avail- 
able, and I still think so. 

The monthly meetings have been an- 
nounced from month to month, but 
usually with no program announced ; 
instead informal visiting together became 
the usual custom following a dinner at 
Hawcock’s. I missed attending the reg- 
ular February meeting due to car trouble, 
and also the March meeting due to in- 
clement weather, when only three mem- 
bers were present. The evening of 
March 25, a special dinner and program, 
Ladies’ Night, was arranged by O. E. 
Sterrett and W. S. Phelps at Hawcock’s, 
where during and after dinner we were 
delightfully entertained by Mrs. Grace 
Peterson’s group of lady and gentlemen 
students from Monmouth College, who 
gave a number of songs and readings. 
This program was much enjoyed by all 
present. 


Our April get-together was a dinner 
meeting at Hawcock’s on April 19. 
There were eight members present. No 
program had been announced, so a gen- 
eral meeting was held. Topics of general 
interest were discussed including fillings, 
inlays, onlays and outlays. Impression 
materials, filling materials, finances, eco- 
nomics, state of the nation and many 
other subjects were taken up. We feel 
that although no announced program or 
clinic had been arranged, the two and 
one half hours spent in conferring to- 
gether was very profitable to those pres- 
ent.—H. W. McMillan. 
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ROCK ISLAND 


Having brought home some seed 
potatoes this evening, I was reminded 
that I had not reported last night’s 
meeting. What have seed potatoes got 
to do with a dental meeting? In this 
particular case the hook-up is “Spud” 
Svoboda, the clinician for the meeting 
on April 20. All those in favor of giving 
“Spud” a vote of thanks for his fine 
presentation, signify by saying “I”. Yes, 
Spud, the eyes have it—that is what 
makes potatoes grow, and your stuff is 
what makes dentists grow. Like our an- 
nual garden, which we plant each Spring, 
every dental society would do well to 
have you show your excellent pictures 
and unlimber your linguistics yearly. 

Potatoes also need the rain and the 
dew, and “Spud” do like his “dew.” 
Prior to the dinner, most excellently 
prepared and served in the newly deco- 
rated north room of the Short Hills 
country club, ye companionship of “hale 
fellows well met” was much in evidence 
in the nether regions of the club house. 
There the sound of dime machines run- 
ning at top speed mingled with the 








gaiety and laughter of overburdened, 
overworked men bent on a bit of relaxa- 
tion and good cheer. 

President Fred Kuttler finally suc- 
ceeded in herding us in to dinner. Had 
we known the De Lauriers had prepared 
so noble a spread, we might have come 
up sooner. After the last crumb had 
disappeared, our jovial secretary, Ken- 
neth Johnson, introduced his former 
instructor from the Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, Dr. John F. Svoboda. 
There followed another feast, this time 
prepared and served by our amiable 
friend “Spud” Svoboda. Our eyes and 
ears partook of nourishment for the mind 
that contained all the vitamins and 
minerals of a well balanced oral sur- 
gery diet. 

Truly we are indebted to our officers, 
the program chairman, M. J. Nelson, 
and the clinician for a very fine meet- 
ing. From arrival to departure there was 
never a dull minute. More than ever 
before we dentists need meetings of this 
kind. Give us more in 1944 and we will 
give you our unstinted thanks and co- 
operation—C. W. Motz, component 
editor. 


PREOPERATIVE AND POSTOPERATIVE PAIN 


(Continued from page 201) 


with mallet and chisel to help release the 
ankylosed roots. This can also be ac- 
complished by introducing a small surgi- 
cal bur into the inter-root space. Run- 
ning it carefully for a moment in this 
area will soften the impeding bone and 
allow the roots to be dislodged without 
fracturing off the knobbed ends. This 
type of operation will sometimes be fol- 
lowed by pain unless precaution is taken 
at this time. The mucous membrane 
should be dissected back from the gingi- 
val, slightly on the lingual, and by a flap 
on the buccal, to avoid injury and lacera- 
tion. 

After the extraction is accom- 
plished, the operation is but half com- 
pleted. Any jagged alveolar projections 
are smoothed down and all spicules 
which have become partly or completely 
detached from the periosteum are re- 
moved. To leave a perfectly smooth 
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alveolar ridge, a circular bone file made 
to fit a regular stone-mandrel may be 
employed to good advantage. This small 
wheel takes down the sharp and irritating 
bony projects quickly and perfectly and 
materially speeds the healing process. 
With a small, angular, knife-edged cur- 
ette, any granulomatous tissue felt at the 
apical ends of the socket is carefully dis- 
sected away and removed. The wound 
is now irrigated with a normal saline 
solution, and a dressing is made up and 
gently placed in the sockets. The mucous 
membrane is brought back into position 
and sutured. The dressing is left for 
forty-eight hours, and irrigations are car- 
ried on for a few days after. This pro- 
cedure will practically eliminate all post- 
operative pain and will materially hasten 
the slow cicatrization of the socket of an 
infected tooth.—622 Medical Arts Build- 
ing, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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WILLIAM A. JOHNSTON 
1860 - 1943 


Dr. William A. Johnston, life member 
and former president of the Illinois State 
Dental Society, died in Peoria on Febru- 
ary 17. Dr. Johnston was the oldest liv- 
ing, continuous member of the state so- 
ciety at the time of his death. He was 
born on February 29, 1860 in Peoria and 
was graduated from University of Penn- 
sylvania, School of Dentistry in 1882. 
With the exception of two years spent in 
Beatrice, Nebraska, he practiced dentistry 
in Peoria from 1882 until recently. 


Dr. Johnston joined the Illinois State 
Dental Society in 1883 and was presi- 
dent in 1908. He was the first president 
of the Peoria Dental Society. In 1898 
he was chairman for the annual meet- 
ing of the state society and gave many 
clinics before the state society and other 
dental groups. He was an honorary presi- 
dent of the Indiana State Dental Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Johnston held an M.D. degree 
from the Philadelphia College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons but did not practice 
medicine. However, he was secretary of 
the Peoria Medical Society for several 
years. 


He was extremely interested in the 
history of dentistry and was consulted 
by dentists and dental societies through- 
out the country for information on early 
dental practice and history. He com- 
piled a history and album of the Peoria 
Dental Society. 

Dr. Johnston was well known for his 
generosity and interest in young people 
and education. He was a member of the 
faculty of Jubilee College in 1883 and 
1884. He created a scholarship at Brad- 
ley College as a memorial to his wife. 
The fund provides for one Bradley stu- 
dent each year. He was also one of the 
founders of the group which helped to 
build the Bradley library contributing 


many books from his own extensive 
library. 

He was an ardent traveler and had 
made many trips covering most parts of 
the world. Dr. Johnston was active in 
church work and presented a set of 
chimes to the First Presbyterian church. 


He is survived by his brother, Robert 
M. Johnson, of Corvallis, Oregon, and 
two sisters-in-law. Funeral services were 
held on February 20. 


GEORGE E. MASON 
1869 - 1942 


Dr. George E. Mason, life member of 
the Illinois State Dental Society, died in 
St. Luke’s hospital, Chicago on October 
5 after an illness of two months. Dr. 
Mason had practiced in Streator, Illinois, 
since his graduation from the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery, School of 
Dentistry, Loyola University in 1897. 
He became a member of the state so- 
ciety through the LaSalle component in 
1900. 

Dr. Mason was active in civic affairs 
and was president of the First Federal 
Building and Loan Association. 

He is survived by his wife, sister, half 
sister and several nephews, one of whom, 
Harry D. Mason, is also a member of the 
Illinois State Dental Society. Interment 
was in Riverview cemetery, Streator. 


HENRY W. NELSON 
1899 - 1943 


Dr. Henry W. Nelson, of Chicago, died 
on March 6 at the Illinois Masonic hos- 
pital at the age of forty-four. He was 
graduated from Northwestern University 
Dental School in 1924 and became a 
member of the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety in 1928. 
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Dr. Nelson was a member of the 
American Expeditionary Force in the 
last war and a former captain in the 
dental corps of the Illinois National 
Guard. He was a member of Advance 
Lodge, No. 1039, A.F. & A.M., the 
Board of Trade Post of the American 
Legion and was formerly a member of 
the 131st Infantry regiment and Chipilly 
Post. 

He is survived by his widow, a daugh- 
ter and his mother. Funeral services were 
held on March g in the Methodist church 
of Park Ridge, Illinois, with burial in 
Acacia Park cemetery. 


A. D. RADCLIFF 
1875 - 1943 


Dr. A. D. Radcliff, father of Dr. R. 
L. Radcliff, of Chicago, died at his coun- 
try home near Bangor, Michigan, on 
March 4. Dr. Radcliff retired in 1939 
after forty years of practice in Chicago. 
He was graduated from Northwestern 
University Dental School in 1896. He is 
survived by two sons, R. L. Radcliff, a 
member of the state society, and Howard 
E. Radcliff, a chief petty officer in the 
navy stationed at Dutch Harbor, Alaska. 


FRANK H. VORHEES 
1885 - 1943 


Dr. Frank H. Vorhees, of Chicago, 
died suddenly of a coronary thrombosis 
on February 20 while conducting a clinic 
for the Meyer Study Club of Chicago. 
Dr. Vorhees was born in Fandon, Illinois, 
February 2, 1885 and was graduated 
from Northwestern University Dental 
School in 1916. For five years following 
his graduation he practiced in Hinsdale, 
Illinois ; he then moved his office to 25 
East Washington Street, Chicago and 
was practicing there at the time of his 
death. 

Dr. Vorhees became a member of the 
Illinois State Dental Society through 
the Chicago component in 1918 and re- 
ceived his life membership in the state 
society this year. He was a member of 
Psi Omega fraternity, an honorary mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee Forum and an ac- 


tive Mason. Dr. Vorhees organized the 
Fred Meyer Study Group and was a tire- 
less worker in dental affairs. 

He is survived by his widow and three 
sisters. Interment was Colchester, Illinois. 


—W. G. F. Schmidt. 


GEORGE F. McGREGOR 
1875-1943 


Dr. George F. McGregor, life mem- 
ber of the Illinois State Dental Society, 
died in St. Francis hospital, Evanston, on 
April 2. Dr. McGregor had been ill for 
nearly two years and had retired from 
practice in 1941. He was born in Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, in 1875 and was 
graduated from the Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, School of Dentistry, 
Loyola University in 1910. He became a 
member of the state society in 1911 and 
had practiced in Chicago for thirty 
years. 

Dr. McGregor was an active member 
of the North Side branch of the Chicago 
Dental Society, a member of Delta Sig- 
ma Delta fraternity and a charter mem- 
ber of the Rogers Park Kiwanis club. 
He was also a member of the Chicago 
Dental Society and the American Dental 
Association. 

He is survived by his wife and two 
daughters. Funeral services were held in 
St. Ignatius church on April 5 and burial 
was in Kenosha, Wisconsin.—<. D. Ford. 


E. W. BARICKMAN 
1890-1943 


Dr. E. W. Barickman, of Streator, died 
on March 22 of a heart attack brought 
on by influenza. Dr. Barickman was 
born in Manville, Illinois, on July 27, 
1890 and was graduated from North- 
western University Dental School in 
1913. He became a member of the IIli- 
nois State Dental Society through the 
LaSalle component in 1938. 

Dr. Barickman was a prominent musi- 
cian and composer. He was an accom- 
plished cellist and organized the Barick- 
man Stringed Trio. Burial was in Barick- 
man cemetery in Streator. 
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DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 1942-1943: Neil D. Vedder, President, Carrollton; Frank J. Hurlstone, President-Elect, 
o North 4 Avenue, Chicago; John W. Green, Vice-President, 805 First National Bank Building, 
pring field; L = Secretary-Librarian, 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria; R. W. McNulty, Treasurer, 
1757 West arrison Street, Chicago. 








Group No. 1. Northwestern District, H. Lyle Acton (1945), 512 Lawrence Building, Sterling; Northeastern 
District, J. A. Steele (1943), Marengo; Central District, *. A. Rost (1944), 333 Unity Building, Bloomington. 


ome No. 2. Central Western District, H. M. Teapiey (1945), W. C. U. Building, Quincy; Central Eastern 
“emg L. G. McMillan (1944), 315 Temple Building, Denville; Southern District, S. Kurz (1943), 
arlyle. 


a No. 3. Chicago District, L. E. Kurth 1943), 2750 West North Avenue, Chicago; William E. Mayer 
(1943), » Church Street, Evanston; James i owlan Feet)», 9453 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago; Clyde 

est (1944), 1951 Irving Park Road, Chicago; Elmer E (1945), 10058 Ewing Avenue, Chicago; D. W. 
McEwen (1945), 4010 West Madison Street, Chicago. 


Ad hae Committee of the Executive Council. N. D. Vedder, F. J. Hurlstone, L. H. Jacob, R. W. McNulty, 


urz. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: Frank A. Farrell, erg 757 West 79th Street, Wy: Ned A. Arganbright, Vice- 
Chairman, State Bank Building, Free a L. Lace, 11112 South, Michigan Avenue, Chicago; R. L. 
Lasater, bat C hurch Street, Evanston; oak = "Deneberty, Peotone; S. .aDue, First National Bank 
Building, Chillicothe; Edward Hodgson, Schirding Building, Petersburg; Pa . Haussermann, Christie Clinic 

uilding, Champaign; R. C. Kolb, Mascoutah. 


CLINIC COMMITTEE: L. W. Neber, Chairman, Ridgely Building Secingteld; W. J. Gresens, Vice- etme, 
5 West Madison Street, Chicago; Waldemar A. Link k, 4051 West North Avenue, Chicago; John F. '™ 
2348 South Oak Park Avenue, erwyn; H. Lyle Acton, 512 Lawrence Building, Sterling; Dale Hq. — 
Woodruff Clinic, Joliet; J. E. Willman, 608 Livingston Building, Bloomington; B. H. Tedrow, 107!4 West 
Main Cross Street, Taylorville; Hobart M. Fry, Sesser. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE: L. H. Jacob, Chairman Ex-Officio, 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria; William P. 
choen, Jr, Editor, 6353 Broadway, Chica’ 50; M. E. Zinser, Business Manager, 55 East Washington Street, 
Chicago; E a 6 Krejci, 530 Spring Street, LaGrange. 


NECROLOGY COMMITTEE: J. Alden Langenfeld, Chairman, City National Bank Building, Centralia; Edward 
J. Krejci, 530 Spring Street, LaGrange. 


BOARD OF CENSORS: H. T. McDermott. Chairman, 507 First National Bank Building, Springfield; C. L. 
Jordan, 10814 East Main Street, Olney; William P. Schoen, Jr., 6353 Broadway, Chicago. 


INFRACTION OF CODE OF ETHICS COMMITTEE: Philip J. Kartheiser, Chairman, 702 Graham Building, 
Aurora; Sidney Pollack, 25 East Washington Street, Chicago. 


ae ag OF LAWS COMMITTEE: Frank J. _<— Chairman, 30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 
. S. Peters, 520 Jefferson Building, Peoria; C. L. Snyder, 505 Second National Building, Freeport. 


meaiaman AND RECOMMENDATIONS “— APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF STATE BOARD OF 
DENTAL EXAMINERS COMMITTEE: John Green, Chairman, 805 First National Bank Building, Spring- 
field, Ben H. Sherrard, goo Rock Island MA, Building, Rock’ Island; Clifton B. Clarno, 702 Lehmann 
Building, Peoria; Robert Humphrey, 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Harold W. Welch, 25 East 
Washington Street, Chicago. 


TO PROMOTE CLOSER RELATIONS AND COOPERATE WITH THE ILLINOIS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY 
COMMITTEE: Stanley W. Clark, Chairman, 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Clarke E. Chamberlain, 
633 Jefferson Building, Peoria. 


aes COMMITTEE: J. C. McGuire, Chairman (1943), 636 Church Street, Evanston; L. H. Jacob, Secretary 
Ex-Officio, 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria; A. Florence Lilley (1944) 55 East Washington Street, Chicago. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE: C. L. Cassell, Chairman, 852 Citizens Building, Decatur; Newton J. Krabbe, 
631 East Green Street, Champaign; Paul Ww. Clopper, 3030 ~— Adams Street Peoria; N. D. Vedder, 
Carrollton; F. J. Hurlstone, 30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; L. H. Jacob, 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria; 
y. & Bray, 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago; H. W. sia 30 North Mich higan Avenue, Chicago; 
W. I. Williams, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; ws H. G. Logan, 55 East Washington Street, Chicago; 
Gc... Ws Freeman, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; H. M. Marjerison, 808 South Wood Street, Chicago. 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE: Paul Wilcox, Chairman, 603 Main Street, Evanston; Russel Blunk, Myers 
Building, Springfield. 


DENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE: Lloyd Dodd, Chairman, 860 Citizens Building, Decatur; floyd 
Blackman, 702 Professional Building, Elgin; Glenn Cartwright, 4000 West North Avenue, Chicago; joh hn 
Donelan, Jr., 322 United Mine orkers Building, Springfield; Charles S. Kurz, Carlyle; H “< ear’ 
Ridgely Building, Springfield; L. H. Johnson, 211 Dechman ‘Avenue, Peoria. 


STUDY CLUB COMMITTEE: Arthur Glawe, Chairman, 519 Safety Building, Rock Island; J. M. Williams, 501 
Graham Building, Aurora; George W. Hax, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Jesse F. Keeney, 303 
Majestic Building, Quincy ; George L. Kennedy, Villa Grove; C. E. Bollinger, Alliance Life Building, eoria; 
Milford J. Nelson, 1630—5th Avenue, Moline; ohn i Corlew, Mount Vernon. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: J. E. Mahoney, Chairman, Wood River; L. H. Jacob, Secretary, Ex-Officio, 634 
Jefferson Building, Peoria; Northeastern District, Bernard F. Thiel, 615 Pr 1 Building, Elgin; Northe 
western District, ‘Sidney A. Wiggins, Rock Island Bank Building, Rock sland; Central District, E. J. Rogers, 
612 Jefferson Building, Peoria; Central Western District, R. H. Bradley, 58 Ayers Bank Building, jaa 
ville; Central Eastern District, W. J. Gonwa, Chrisman; Southern District, Van Andrews, 80814 commercial 
Avenue, Cairo; Chicago District, Edward W. Luebke, 3166 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 


PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE: Chicago District, Robert I. Humphrey, aeienee (1944), 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago; Felix Tittle, Secretary (1 1945), 1011 Lake Street, Oak P, Northwestern District, J. A. 
Nichols (1944), 302 7" Building, Rock Island; C. P. Danreiter *(1943), yal “ ~ ae Sterling; 
Northeastern District, W. B. Downs {19g4), 708 Graham Building, Aurora; J. R. Postma (1943) 17 72872 
Fourth — Peru; Central District, Steward (7944), 103 North ee Avenue, Peoria; erbe 
pe (19. ontiac; Central Western District, G. G. Leseman 1944), 6 ox 206, Kewanee; J. Leslie Sauieast 
(1945), Rideel Building, rer Central Eastern District x - Ross (1943), 217 Fisher Building, 
Danville; D. C. Baughman (1945), Mattoon; Southern District, M. M. Lumbattis (1943), Mount Vernon; 

a Hundley (1945), 40th Street and Waverly Avenue, E. St. Louis. 
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DIRECTORY OF 


COMPONENT SOCIETIES 











Society President Secretary Meetings 

G. V. Black John T. Hatcher C. F. Deatherage 2nd Thursday in each month ex- 

Jacksonville Springfield cept July, August and Sep- 
tember. 

Champaign-Danville | B. C. Ross G. W. Akerly 4th Thursday of March and 
Danville Milford October. 

Chicago Willis J. Bray Harold W. Oppice grd Tuesday of each month ex- 
Chicago Chicago cept June, July and August. 

Decatur H. H. Foster W. Winter end Tuesday of each month ex- 
Moweaqua Decatur cept May, June, July and 

August. 

Eastern Illinois M. F. Lossman J. A. Wren April and September. 
Tuscola Paris 

Fox River J. M. Adams J. A. Steele grd Wednesday in each month. 
Marengo Marengo 

T. L. Gilmer C. P. Jackson K. W. Ringland 1st Tuesday and Wednesday in 
Macomb Quincy November. 

Kankakee R. E. Schroeder J. W. Bancroft grd Thursday in March and Sep- 
Gilman Kankakee tember. 

Knox Walter Pacey R. M. Way 1st Thursday in each month ex- 
Galesburg Galesburg cept June, July and August. 

LaSalle J. F. Highfield V. J. Piscitelli April and October. 
Princeton LaSalle 

McLean L. G. Freeman Carl L. Green 1st Monday in each month, Octo- 
Bloomington Bloomington ber to April inclusive. 

Madison TP. Prancis W. H. Schroeder 
Collinsville Ree | | Pr at Onde. 

Northwest B. S. Tyler Lou H. Matter and Monday of each month, Sep- 
Freeport Freeport tember to May. , 

Peoria A. L. McDonough | A. Alexander 1st Monday of each month except 
Peoria Peoria 


Rock Island 

St. Clair 
Southern Illinois 
Wabash River 
Warren 
Whiteside-Lee 


Will-Grundy 


Winnebago 





Fred Kuttler 
Moline 


Carl Glenn 
Marissa 


N. E. Garrison 
Centralia 


J. J. Griffith 
Bridgeport 


H. W. Stott 
Monmouth 


R. E. Worsley 
Dixon 


Joseph W. Zelko 
Joliet 


Edwin B. Morris 
Rockford 





Kenneth G. Johnson 
Moline 


R. A. Hundley 
East St. Louis 


W. G. McCall 
Metropolis 


H. W. Kinney 


Robinson 


E. B. Knights 
Monmouth 


C. E. Smith 
Dixon 


David N. Bradley 
Joliet 


Fred L. Mead 
Rockford 





July, August and September. 


grd Tuesday in each month, Sep- 
tember to May inclusive. 


grd Thursday in January. 


Semi-annual, March and Octo- 
ber. 


Annual, Second Wednesday in 
October. 


3rd Monday of each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


Every two months; around the 
15th. 


2nd Thursday in January, March, 
May, September, November 
and December. 


2nd Wednesday in each month 
except June, July, August and 
September. 
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) TRAINED TO SERVE YOU . 


BETTER 





More scientific equipment and processing 
methods, periodical check ups by clinicians 
and technicians from research laboratories 
of Coe and Ticonium, regularly published 
educational material and national and dis- 
trict meetings supervised by eminent clin- 
icians, enable us as your laboratory to 


serve you better. 


YOUR EVERY PROSTHETIC REQUIREMENT 





@Oral Art Laboratory 


1625 Marshall Field Annex 
25 E. Washington St. Dearborn 8770 Chicago 

















Are “Store Teeth” obsolete in dentistry? 


Take a good look at the mouths of many patients who 
are wearing dental restorations. 


Are the teeth natural-appearing? 


Honestly, in many, many instances, they are not. 
Actually, they look as non-vital and unnatural as the 
teeth that were provided for patients twenty years ago. 


Of course this need not be so because Austenal Teeth 

by the Micromold Process feel and look like natural 

teeth in the mouth. They have no metal parts and are 

lifelike in vitality, translucency, texture, form and 
‘ appearance. 


AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
5932 Wentworth Avenue e Chicago, Illinois 





Order AUSTENAL TEETH from 





























Symbol of Naturalness 
in Restorations 


SO NATURAL 
THEY GIVE A PSYCHOLOGICAL AS 
WELL AS A FUNCTIONAL BENEFIT 


These laboratories can supply you: 


ANNEX DENTAL LABORATORY 


25 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 
ASSOCIATED DENTAL LABORATORY 

419 Ridgely Building, Springfield, Illinois 
EHRHARDT & COMPANY 

55 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


HOOTMAN DENTAL LABORATORY 
Rockford Trust Bldg., Rockford, Illinois 


JOSEPH E. KENNEDY COMPANY 
765 West 69th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


KRAUS DENTAL LABORATORY 


Jefferson Building, Peoria, Illinois 


SATISFACTION DENTAL LABORATORY 
Professional Building, Elgin, Illinois 


L. A. SCHMITT DENTAL LABORATORY 
Illinois National Bank Bldg., Quincy, Illinois 


STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


H. SWIGARD DENTAL LABORATORY 


Graham Building, Aurora, Illinois 





YOUR VITALLIUM LABORATORY 
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New 


Fellowship 





| Alloy 
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THE ULTIMATE IN ALLOY 


NEW FELLOWSHIP ALLOY possesses all of the qualities 
that are inherent in the finest alloy. 


The higher silver content insures quicker setting and more 
expansion. 


Fillings made with NEW FELLOWSHIP ALLOY take and 
retain a brilliant polish and have lasting importance. 
The perfect balance and tempering are exclusive features 


found only in NEW FELLOWSHIP ALLOY. 


Furnished in fillings only, it may be obtained in one and 
five ounce bottles. 


Order NEW FELLOWSHIP ALLOY today. 


Sole Manufacturers 
The Dental Protective Supply Company 
Marshall Field Annex 


24 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 

















As White as Snow and as Pure... 


You Actually Eat It in Ice Cream 
































In 7 Out of 10 Cases, 
Dr. Wernet’s May Make All 
the Difference in the 
Crucial Adaptation Period 


A gentle dusting of the dental 
plate with this pure, snow- 
white powder . . . what a dif- 
ference it may make, in the pa- ata 
tient’s functional satisfaction. ; 


An Indispensable Aid and Comfort 


Particularly during the crucial adaptation pe- 
riod of the new denture wearer, Dr. Wernet’s 
powder has often proved an indispensable aid 
and comfort. A superior product, as may be 
observed from its snowy-white appearance—and 
easily demonstrated at first application. Its purity 
may be judged from the fact that the basic in- 
gredient of Dr. Wernet’s is the same ingredient 
used in making ice cream. 


Laboratory Proof 


Impartial laboratory tests prove Dr. Wernet’s 
powder to be 26.1% whiter and purer than the 
average of leading competitors, 50% more 
viscous (for maximum security) and 46.5% 
more absorbent (for faster denture control). 





FREE SUPPLY ON REQUEST. 
Wernet Dental Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 8-E, 
190 Baldwin Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ADAPTS THE PATIENT 
Dr. Wernet’s Powper “ro ruc venture 








BREWSTER ALLOY 


“One of the Outstanding Quality 
Dental Alloys in the World” 




















Physical Properties Superb Working Properties 
1. Perfect expansion 6.8 Microns per Centi- Due to its much finer particle size it 
meter. ; amalgamates quicker, carves to per- 
2 agree Reon > A 34 hears, 40,000 fection, takes a much more brilliant 
3. Flow 24 hours 2.5%. polish and also uses less Mercury to 
4. Silver content 68%. reach perfect plasticity. 
PRICES: 1 oz. $1.50 — 5 ozs. $6.75 —_— 10 ozs. $13.00 


Triple Distilled Mercury, per Ib. $4.50 .Price subject to change without notice. 


OUR GUARANTEE 
Order 5 ounces and try it at our expense. If after 60 day trial you 
are not positively delighted with it, return what you have not used 
and we will return your money in full. That’s how sure we are that 
you will become a steady customer for Brewster Alloy. 














From your dealer or direct from us. 


. Mfgrs. of Fine Dental Products Since 1910 
E. R. S. Brewster Laboratories 


Glenview. Illinois 











This line of partials has been extremely 
popular for the last several years. The 
entire skeleton is cast either in Ticon- 
ium or Ney's White Gold—this includes 
Lingual Bar, Palatal Bar, Stabilizer, 
Rests and other attachments. The clasps 
are made from either Yellow Gold, 
White Gold or Ticonium Wire. 

This type of work is not expensive 
and at the same time is very satisfac- 
tory. In the last few years we have 
made thousands of cases with very 
satisfactory results. It is very impor- 
tant, however, to have a very accurate 
impression. this impression must be 
taken in either one of the hydrocol- 
loids or some of the new impression 
materials. Compound or plaster is not 
—" and does not give good 
results. 





TYPE B 
Teeth attached with the standard resins. 
Let us make you a price on our ECONOMY work as described above. 


T. M. CRUTCHER DENTAL LABORATORY 


Box 626 incorporated Louisville, Ky. 
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Structure... 
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The trend is “strength-well placed” 
... for strong, streamlined structure. 
We recommend Procast, Oracast, Mul- 
ticast, Speed and Segment solders. 


ADERER GOLDS 





Julius Aderer, Inc., New York + Chicago 








VITALLIUM 


BY THE 
MICROCAST TECHNIQUE 


The Vitallium Microcast 
Technique is your positive 
assurance of precision fit, 
providing the greatest com- 
fort for your patients. 


a 
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Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





THE BERRY-KOFRON DENTAL LABORATORY CO. 


409 No. Eleventh Street, St. Louis, Missouri 











DIRECTORY OF MEMBERSHIP 


The 1943 Directory of Membership of the Illinois State 
Dental Society will be published in July. All changes 
of address should be sent to the secretary, Dr. L. H. 


Jacob, 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria, by June 15. 

















FOR ANTERIOR RESTORATIONS 
FOR LONGER-LASTING FILLINGS 
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STILL IN THE PUDDLE 


Kicking with both feet—going stronger than 
ever—undoubtedly leading the professional 


field—prescribe the BUTLER for results. 


JOHN O. BUTLER COMPANY 
7359 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Chicago 











Specialists in the choosing and matching of teeth are at your service 
here—backed by years of experience and stocks that are comprehensive. 
Take advantage of our perfect service and prompt delivery. 


WE OFFER THE COMPLETE LINES OF 
THE DENTISTS SUPPLY COMPANY 
COLUMBUS DENTAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TRUBYTE TEETH STEELE'S FACINGS HALL’S POSTERIORS 























If you have prescribed Austenal Teeth by the Micromold Process 


and have observed them carefully in the mouth, you know there are 
no other teeth lingually and labially as natural as Austenal Teeth 


because the Micromold Process is an improved way of making teeth. 


We invite your comparison of these teeth under actual oral condi- 
tions because they will meet higher standards for naturalness in any 


test to which you subject them. 


We make Austenal Teeth in our own laboratory and have a com- 
plete stock of all molds and shades available to fill your require- 


ments. 


STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 


185 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Phone DEArborn 6721-5 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S: Pat. Off. 

















Eliminate your Amalgam 
worries by using the per- 
fect combination — DR. 
WM. E. HARPER'S Den- 
tal Alloys and Perfected 
Amalgam Technic. Copy 
of Technic enclosed with 





alloy. 
Se eo ae Pee ee $ 1.60 
1, ae Eig ecairere tines mye as 7.00 
Sarre ree 13.50 


(1 and 5 oz. bottles) 
Universal Trimmer and Blade—$1.50 
Harper Matrix Holder—$3.60 
Order from your dealer or address 
DR. WM. E. HARPER 


6541 Yale Ave. 
Chicago 














PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION 
DIN 


Steet 1899 









PECIALIZED 
ERVICE 


Liability Policy for private prac- 
tice we issue a special 


MILITARY POLICY 


to the profession in the Armed 
Forces at a 


REDUCED PREMIUM. 











BUY 


BONDS 





FOR A BOMBER 
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The many years that RELIANCE DENTAL LABORA. 
TORY has successfully served the dental profession 
are ample proof that instructions are followed care- 
fully. Accurate workmanship and scrupulous crafts- 
manship assure restorations that are excellent in 


every detail. 


Send your next case to RELIANCE and be sure of 


the ultimate in dental restorations. 


WwW 


RELIANCE 
DENTAL LABORATORY 


P. 0. Box 503 


St. Louis G. Remme 
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ODAY, when minutes count as 

they never did before, it is impor- 
tant to remember that the good health 
of its citizens is America’s greatest 
“natural resource,” its most powerful 
war potential. 

But “good health’ means “total 
health”—the ability to stay on the 
job at full efficiency. Just as do other 
illnesses, a bad oral condition can 

lower efficiency or result in absentee- 
ism. Oral health is a vital part of “total health.” 


Nobilium Products, Inc., is proud of American dentistry’s contribution to 
the “total health” of the American people—and proud, also, of the role it 
has played in furnishing the dentist with an indispensable material of his 
profession. 


Now more than ever superior performance counts. 
Therefore, choose NOBILIUM—the chromium cobalt 
alloy that meets the most exacting requirements in 
accuracy, repairability and adjustability. Try NO- 
BILIUM on your next case—and see for yourself why 
it is “The NEW standby” among denture casting 
alloys. 
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NOBILIUM PRODUCTS, we. 
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Map GAY on sidepune of its long resistance “ sink fluids, 
is of. material aid in dividing the’ load evenly over the 
basal seat, and,.at the same time, assisting adaptation. 


in. many cases! CO-RE-GA 

also prevents mandiby- 
| lar remoyable bridges from) 

rocking or wabbling. 
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LU. COREGA CHEMICAL COMPANY ©. 
208,ST, CLAIR AVE,,.N. W..\” CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















TABILITY 


Whether it be a simple inlay, a bridge abutment 
or an extensive cast partial 


DEE GOLD 


has what it takes 
to serve you well. 


You can build securely with gold and it is well 
for you to say Dee gold to your laboratory and 
dealer. Gold serves best in every test. 


fit DEE GOLD <<": 


Y QUALITY GOLD Laborater V 
A FAIR PRICE 








